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REPETITION  OF  METAPHORS  IN 
TEGNfiR’S  POETRY 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

IN  SUNDRY  previous  articles  I  have  in  a  desultory  way 
pointed  out  many  examples  of  the  repetition  of  Tegn^r’s 
favorite  metaphors.  Such  examples,  unless  they  have  received 
incomplete  treatment,  will  be  excluded  from  this  discussion. 
Furthermore,  some  of  Tegn^r’s  metaphors  which  are  repeated  in 
his  poetry  (e.g.,  those  pertaining  to  the  sun,  light,  the  temple, 
etc.)  require  such  a  lengthy  discussion  that  they  must  be  left  as 
special  topics  for  future  investigation.  The  purpose  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  is  to  co-ordinate  and  analyze  those  metaphors  which, 
under  the  arbitrary  limitations  imposed,  reoccur  in  Tegn^r’s 
poetry,  with  a  view  towards  arriving  at  a  better  and  clearer  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  poetic  genius.  Many  of  these  metaphors  are  not 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  words — they  may  also  appear  in 
the  form  of  similes — but  in  all  examples  the  poetic  concept  is 
either  identical  or  essentially  the  same  with  a  slight  variation  in 
wording  or  in  application.  Not  all  these  metaphors  are  original, 
but  whether  original  or  not,  they  all  reveal  Tegner’s  peculiar 
characteristics  as  a  poet,  his  poetic  imagination,  and,  above  all, 
his  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  The  very  fact  that  he  repeated 
these  metaphors  indicates  that  they  were  to  him  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  and  appropriate.  No  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarkation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  various  types  of  these  metaphors,  but 
the  evidence  shows  that  they  most  frequently  occur  in  his  elegiac 
poetry.  This  circumstance  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
here  arbitrarily  excluded  his  metaphors  of  light  and  of  the  sun, 
which  have  reference  to  the  brighter  aspects  of  life.  However,  in 
order  to  present  the  semblance  of  an  orderly  outline  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  material  under  two  general  headings,  viz.,  I.  Meta- 
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phors  of  an  Elegiac  Character,  and  II.  Miscellaneous  Metaphors. 
In  some  instances  it  is  doubtful  which  category  is  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  metaphor  in  question. 

I.  Metaphors  of  an  Elegiac  Character 
(1)  Immortality 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  concepts  of  immortality  is  revealed 
through  Tegn6r’s  metaphor  “ett  odbdligt  hopp.”  This  “im¬ 
mortal  hope"  survives  death  and,  like  an  angel,  wings  its  way  up 
from  the  grave  into  heaven;  as  he  says  in  his  poem  Vid  invignin- 
gen  af  Gdrdsby  kyrka  (1837): 

och  himlaldften  och  odddligt  hopp^ 
gi  som  en  moigon  ofver  grafven  opp. 

and  in  his  funeral  poem  to  Eru  M.  Meek  (1842): 

se,  d&  flyger  utur  grafven 

ett  odddligt  hopp 

pr&ktigt  mot  sin  himmel  opp. 

This  metaphor  sometimes  appears  in  a  slightly  varied  form, 
viz.,  “a  higher  hope"  (“ett  hSgre  hopp");  cf.,  e.g.,  his  funeral 
poem  Till  enfar  som  fdrlorat  tre  barn  (1804),  in  which  he  comforts 
this  bereaved  father  with  the  assurance  of  immortality: 

Och  en  sida,  fin  ej  Ifisen 
utaf  lifvets  bok,  slis  opp, 
och  du  Ifiser,  och  ditt  vfisen 
andas  med  ett  hdgre  hopp. 

The  two  expressions  for  the  same  metaphor  occur  in  conjunction 
with  each  other  in  his  funeral  poem  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis  (1834), 
where  Tegn6r  likens  the  hope  of  immortality  to  “a  flower  that 
blossoms  within  a  withered  heart": 

s&  snart  ett  hdgre,  ett  odddligt  hopp 
uti  forvissnadt  hjerta  blommar  opp. . .  . 

It  is  clear  from  the  repetition  of  this  metaphor  “ett  ododligt 
hopp"  (with  its  slight  variation)  that  it  appealed  to  Tegner  as 
peculiarly  fitting  for  the  expression  of  that  hope  which  neither 

*  Italicized  words  quoted  from  Tegndr’s  poetry  are  mine  throughout  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  except  where  otherwise  designated. 
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science  nor  logic  can  ever  stifle  within  the  heart  of  man,  a  concep¬ 
tion  in  harmony  with  Tegn6r’s  own  ideal  that  religion  is  funda¬ 
mentally  an  instinctive  impulse,*  however  much  it  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  reason,  training,  or  environment. 

(2)  Death 

The  somber  side  of  death  receives  particular  attention  in  con¬ 
nection  with  repeated  metaphors.  Tegn6r’s  native  tendency  to 
melancholia,  enhanced  by  a  vivid  poetic  imagination,  found  a 
most  fitting  means  for  expression  in  depicting  the  gruesome  as¬ 
pects  of  death. 

For  the  inevitability  of  death  Tegn6r  frequently  employs  the 
metaphor  of  “The  Grim  Reaper,”  whose  scythe  no  mortal  can 
escape.  Thus,  in  his  funeral  poem  to  /.  Beckfriis  (1822)  Death 
swings  his  scythe,  mowing  down  indiscriminately  both  the  good 
and  the  bad: 

del  usla  frodar  sig,  det  h&rliga  fdrgir, 
och  lian  svdnges  blindt  af  vensterh&ndla  doden. 

And  in  Den  vise  (1804)  Time  mows  down  even  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  scythe: 

Tiden,  gr&nande,  sin  ban  fullbordar, 
tills  ban  milet  fdr  sin  ringdans  ser. 

Skdrden  utaf  solar  och  af  jordar 
m^as  mogen  af  bans  lia  ner. 

And  in  Resignationen  (1808)  he  admonishes  man  to  preserve  that 
peace  of  soul  which  defies  Time,  however  deadly  his  scythe  is 
wielded: 

Frid,  i  ert  brost,  frid,  dddlige,  med  tiden! 

Hur  flitigt  ock  bans  lia  gdr 

fram  5fver  eder  skord,  sA  hoppens  dock  och  liden, 
och  plocken  ax  i  me  jams  spAr! 

From  the  repetition  of  this  traditional  metaphor  we  may  infer 
that  Tegn6r  was  impressed  with  the  vivid  poetic  picture  por¬ 
trayed  through  this  gruesome  personification  of  death. 

One  dark  aspect  of  death  which  above  all  seems  to  have  im- 

*  Cf.  his  address  Pd  Vexid  gymnasium  (1828):  "...  det  vida  vAsentligare 
elementet  i  all  religion,  dess  egentliga  lifsprincip,  som  &r  sjelfva  den  inre,  barns- 
liga,  fdrtrdstansfulla  kanslan  af  det  gudomliga.” 
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pressed  Tegn4r  is  its  absolute  insensibility  to  human  grief.  The 
personification  of  death  as  a  being  utterly  devoid  of  sympathy 
and  mercy  is  vividly  portrayed  through  the  silence  of  the  grave; 
the  appealing  voice  of  humanity  receives  no  response,  for  death 
cannot  speak.  This  conception  of  silence  as  one  of  the  most 
cruel  characteristics  of  death  occurs  repeatedly  throughout 
Tegn^r’s  verse  and  in  most  instances  in  contrast  with  the  voice 
of  the  living,  revealing  one  of  Tegn^r's  most  effective  means 
for  enhancing  the  pathos  of  his  poetic  sentiment,  viz.,  contrast.* 
This  device  is  apparent  in  his  funeral  poem  to  G.  W.  Gestrich 
(1806),  where  he  says: 

FifSngt,  f&f&ngt,  intet  svar, 
grafven  ingen  tunga  har. 

and  again,  in  the  canto  “Frithiof  pS,  sin  faders  hog"  of  his 
Frithiofs  saga  (1825),  where  Frithiof  beseeches  his  dead  father 
to  speak  words  of  comfort  from  the  grave: 

Har  grafven  ingen  tunga?  For  en  klinga 
den  Starke  Angantyr  ur  hSgen  qvad. 


£j  svar,  ej  tecken  fdr  din  son  i  noden 
du  eger,  fader!  O,  hur  arm  fir  dSden! 

and  again,  in  his  funeral  poem  to  E.  Rosenblad  (1806) : 

Ack!  nfir  solen  utur  bdljan  stiger, 
nfir  hon  rinner  uti  bdljan  ner, 
ropar  du  bans  namn.  Men  grafven  tiger, 
eko  svarar  dig — ack  ingen  mer. 

and  again,  in  Klosterruinerna  (1820),  where  he  contemplates  the 
life  that  once  dwelt  within  the  silent  walls  of  this  ancient  cloister: 

Hvem  svarar?  Ack!  blott  lifvet  klaga  vet, 
och  smfirtans  tecken  i  sitt  v&ld  det  eger. 

I  grafven  torkar  dgat  ut,  som  gret, 
ock  intet  ifra  hSr  hvad  ddden  sdger. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  his  love  poem  to  Anna 
Myhrman,  Till  en  frdnvarande  (1805),  Tegn6r  employs  the  same 

*  Cf.  my  article  “Certain  Aspects  of  Tegnir’s  Poetic  Art,”  Scandinavian 
Studies,  Vol.  XVII  (1943),  pp.  210-211. 
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metaphor  when  he  speaks  to  her  beloved  portrait  but  receives  no 
response  to  his  words  of  affection: 

jag  gir  till  ditt  portr&tt,  men  det  ej  trdstar  mig; 
det  dr  som  grafven  tyst  och  hdr  tj  hvad  jag  sdger. 

Here  Tegner  infuses  into  his  erotic  poetry  a  salient  feature  of  his 
elegiac  verse.* 

In  his  beautiful  funeral  poem  Vid  en  borgarflickas  graf 
(1804)  he  laments  the  death  of  the  ancient  virtues  of  the  Swedish 
race,  as  exemplified  by  this  simple  burgher  maiden,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  picture  by  depicting  both  humanity  and  the  grave  as 
“deaf,”  a  conception  in  harmony  with  the  “silence”  of  the  grave 
impervious  to  human  grief: 

Forndygd,  med  dess  allvar,  ar  begrafven, 
tidens  ande  Hr  si  svag,  si  tring: 
dof  Hr  mHnniskan,  och  ddf  Hr  grafven; — 
tystna,  skaldmS,  med  din  enkla  sing! 

But  not  all  Tegner’s  metaphors  in  connection  with  death 
represent  its  gruesome  aspects:  many  reveal  the  tender  emotions 
of  the  spirit  and  are  beautiful  in  their  conception.  Death  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pathetic  when  a  young  life  is  cut  short,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  tender  emotion  Tegner  uses  the  symbol  of  “the 
lily  broken  too  soon.”  Thus,  in  his  funeral  poem  Till  friherrinnan 
Martina  von  Schwerin  (vid  hennes  dotters  dod,  1839)  he  says  of  the 
dead  child: 

Hon  dog  som  ung.  Hvad  bHttre  kan  man  gora? 

FarvHl,  sof  lugnt,  till  jordens  hjerta  sluten, 
du  krita  lUja  utifdrtid  bruteni 

and  in  Nattvardsbarnen  (1820)  the  priest  says  to  the  children: 

“NHsta  sdndag,  hvem  vet,  kanske  jag  hvilar  i  grafven, 
kanske  n&gon  af  er,  en  lilja  bruten  i  f  'drtid, 
sHnker  sitt  hufvud  till  jord  . . . .  ” 

This  metaphor  of  “the  broken  lily,”  as  symbolic  of  premature 
death,  is  hardly  appropriate  to  maturity.  Hence,  in  his  funeral 
poems  dedicated  to  mature  persons  Tegner  substitutes  for  “the 
broken  lily”  the  simile  of  “the  broken  lyre”  or  of  “the  mutilated 

*  Cf.  my  article  “Some  Critical  Notes  on  Tegndr’s  Poetry,”  Scandinavian 
Studies,  Vol.  XVII  (1943),  pp.  244-247. 
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torso,”  according  to  the  appropriate  individual.  For  instance, 
in  his  funeral  poem  to  David  Asperlin  (1821),  who  had  thrice 
been  honored  by  the  Swedish  Academy  for  his  lyric  verse,  the 
dead  poet  is  likened  to  a  “broken  lyre”®; 

. . .  Lik  en  splittrad  lyra 
du  ligger  der,  och  himlens  melodier 
ha  slumrat  in  uti  de  brustna  strEngar, 
och  allt  S.r  tyst  och  5de. 

A  slight  variation  of  this  simile  occurs  in  his  poem  I  biskopinnan 
Faxes  minnesbok  (Vid  forf attar ens  afresa  frdn  Lund,  1826), 
where  in  his  grief  over  the  separation  he  compares  his  soul  to 
“a  broken  lute”: 

Ack!  den  gladjen  kr  fSrbi  omsider; 
som  en  brusten  luta  kr  min  sjfil, 
kan  ej  klinga  som  i  forna  tider, 
kan  blott  sucka  ett  farvkl,  farvkl! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  funeral  poem  to  Nils  Trolle  (1827) 
Tegn6r  likens  the  beautiful  life  of  the  departed  to  “the  artist’s 
torso,  beautiful  but  mutilated”'. 

Men  nu  kr  din  lefnad  lik  den  store 
konstnUrns  torso,  kraftig,  skon  som  den, 
ack,  men  stympadt 

Here  the  simile  of  an  arrested  life  receives  an  artist’s  setting: 
the  beautiful  statue  of  life  becomes  a  mutilated  torso,  just  as 
the  poet’s  lyre  is  shattered  and  the  lily  of  childhood  is  broken 
off  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death. 

Another  repeated  metaphor  in  connection  with  death  is 
the  symbol  of  “the  turtle  dove.”  The  cooing  of  this  gentle  bird 
symbolizes  the  words  of  love  which  are  wafted  up  over  the  grave 
as  the  bird  wings  its  flight  heavenward,  carrying  with  her  the 
tender  memories  of  the  past — hence,  she  is  “the  turtle  dove 
of  memory,”  as  Tegner  says  in  his  funeral  poem  to  his  beloved 
teacher  L.  P.  Munthe  (1807) : 

Skkert  minnets  turturdufva 
flyger  bfver  grafvens  rand, 
dbden  loser  ej  de  ljufva 
sammanstkmda  sjklars  band. 

*  The  lyre  as  the  symbol  of  the  art  of  poetry  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
rep>eated  of  all  Tegn6r’s  metaphors  (cf.  esptecially  Afsked  till  min  lyra). 
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In  Resignationen  he  again  defies  death  by  urging  “the  turtle  dove 
of  memory”  to  remain  seated  on  his  shoulder: 

Sitt  pi  min  axel  in,  du  minnets  turturdufva, 
och  kuttra  i  de  dodas  land! 

(3)  The  Sea 

Metaphors  of  the  sea  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Tegner’s 
poetry.  As  a  true  son  of  the  North,  Tegn6r  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  sea  and  in  its  wild  fury  (cf.  especially  the  canto 
“Frithiof  p5,  hafvet”  of  his  Frithiofs  saga).  The  sea  is  an  element 
to  be  conquered,  a  dangerous  foe  who  cannot  be  subdued  with¬ 
out  courage  and  patience.  The  sea  also  offers  a  harbor  where  man 
may  find  protection  and  peace.  Hence,  the  sea  afforded  Tegner 
many  comparisons  with  life  and  death.  When  connected  with 
the  gentler  aspects  of  life,  these  metaphors  are  not  of  a  purely 
elegiac  character,  but  they  are  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  conception  of  death  that  they  cannot  be  kept  strictly  apart 
from  the  latter.  For  instance,  in  his  poem  to  his  grandparents. 
Till  farmer  och  mormor  (1824),  he  compares  life’s  journey  to  a 
voyage  over  the  sea:  his  grandparents  have  already  safely 
reached  their  port,  but  he  himself  has  only  just  started  out  on 
the  war  with  the  waves  and  the  storm: 

Snart,  I  gamla,  6fver  vreda  vigor 
nalkens  I  den  linga  seglings  slut, 
och  inunder  aftonrodna’ns  ligor 
tryggt  I  ankren  vesterut. 

Men  min*  resa  bdrjar.  Jag  skall  draga 
ut  bland  bbljornas  och  stormens  krig. 

Pi  den  linga  firden  lit  mig  taga 
er  vilsignelse  med  mig! 

The  metaphor  of  the  safe  arrival  of  life’s  ship  over  the  stormy 
seas  again  appears  in  his  funeral  poem  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis,  in 
which  he  likens  death  to  “life’s  quiet  anchoring  place”: 

Tro  mig!  de  d6de  Sro  icke  fjarran, — 
de  svifva  kring  oss  som  en  flikt  frin  Herran 
och  vagga  fram  oss,  mellan  bbljors  krig, 
till  lifvels  stilla  ankarplats, — till  sig. 


‘  The  italics  are  Tegnir’s. 
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So  likewise  in  Fridsroster  (1808),  Tegn^r  likens  death  to  “the 
quiet  sea”: 

Ack,  du  vet  ej,  hvar  du  landar 
ifrin  dSdens  stilla  haj. . . . 

Again,  in  Nattvardsbarnen  he  pictures  “Innocence”  (“oskuld”)  as 
sleeping  quietly  upon  the  ship  of  life,  unconscious  of  the  stormy 
sea  round  about: 

...  pi  lifvets  brusande  vigor 

gungar  hon  trygg,  hon  mirker  dem  ej,  hon  sofver  i  skeppet. 

The  tragedy  of  life  is  also  reflected  in  the  metaphors  of  the 
sea.  For  instance,  in  the  canto  “Afskedet”  of  his  Frithiofs  saga 
Ingeborg  likens  her  misfortune  to  “the  shipwreck  of  destiny”: 
Var  vis,  min  Frithiof,  lit  oss  vika  fdr 
de  hdga  nornor,  lit  oss  ridda  ur 
vdri  odes  skeppshrott  dock  innu  vir  ira! 

And  when  Frithiof  is  about  to  forsake  her,  she  likens  the  clouds 
(the  symbol  of  disaster)^  to  “heaven’s  viking  ships” — a  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  metaphor  here,  since  Frithiof  is  about  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  viking  expedition: 

och  himlens  Idngskepp,  molnen,  skola  ta 
om  bord  en  klagan  frin  den  bfvergifna. 

II.  Miscellaneous  Metaphors 

As  stated  in  my  prefatory  remarks,  there  can  be  no  strict 
line  of  demarkation  drawn  between  metaphors  of  an  elegiac 
character  and  those  which  are  not,  for  the  same  metaphor  may  be 
used  for  both  types.  For  instance,  when  Tegn6r  describes  a 
weather-beaten  object  as  “moss-covered,”  this  metaphor  may 
have  reference  to  the  grave  or  to  the  remains  of  the  departed  or 
to  any  picturesque  object,  such  as  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cloister. 
Such  metaphors  are  here  included  under  the  heading  of  “mis¬ 
cellaneous”  because  they  have  a  miscellaneous  application. 

Many  of  Tegn^r’s  metaphors  are  taken  from  nature.  One  of 
these  is  connected  with  the  highly  picturesque  setting  of  the 
chase  (compare  his  vivid  description  of  the  royal  chase  in  the 

’  For  the  clouds  as  symbolic  of  approaching  disaster  compare  Axel  (1822): 
Se,  Axel,  6fver  minen  far 
ett  moln;  n&r  det  fOrsvunnit  bar, 
d&  kr  jag  ddd. . . . 
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canto  “Frithiofs  frestelse”  of  his  Frithiofs  saga).  In  his  poem 
Nyirsklagan  (1807)  he  likens  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  age  to  a 
bird  “shot  down  to  earth,  with  bloody  breast  and  shattered 
wings”: 

och  med  blodigt  hrdst,  med  skjutna  vingar 
sjunker  tidens  ande  ner  igen.' 

And  in  Sdngen  (1817),  where  he  describes  the  destruction  of  the 
universe,  he  likens  the  death  of  time  to  “an  eagle  shot  down 
with  broken  wings”: 

och  den  flygande  tid, 
lik  en  vingskjuten  dm, 
faller  dod  der  bredvid. 

And  in  the  canto  “Frithiofs  dterkomst”  of  his  Frithiofs  saga 
Ingeborg,  who  has  concealed  her  suffering  from  Frithiof,  is 
likened  to  “the  wounded  water  fowl  that  dives  to  the  bottom  of 
the  waters  and  there  bleeds  to  death”: 

Som  vatUnfogdn  med  sdradt  brdst 
till  batten  dyker;  det  Sr  bans  trdst, 
att  dagen  icke  i  siret  glSder, 
pi  botten  ligger  han  och  fdrbldder: 
si  hennes  smSrta  i  natt  sj5nk  ned, 
jag  ensam  vet  hvad  den  starka  led. 

Another  picturesque  metaphor  taken  from  nature  is  the 
description  of  ancient  ruins  (especially  the  grave  or  the  remains 
of  the  departed)  as  “moss-covered.”  This  conception  of  “moss- 
covered”  ruins  not  only  presents  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
hand  of  tinie  but  it  also  serves  as  a  symbol  for  that  inexorable 
element  which  decides  the  fate  of  man.  For  instance,  in  Svea 
(1811),  where  he  laments  the  death  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the 
Swedish  race,  who  now  lie  buried  in  oblivion,  he  says: 

I  idle,  mossa  gror  pi  edra  glomda  ben, 
er  lefnads  hjeltedikt  Hr  slutad  linge  se’n. 

•  Cf.  the  slight  variation  of  this  metaphor  in  his  poem  Georg  AdUrsparres 
skugga  till  svenskafolket  (1839),  where  he  compares  the  degenerate  spirit  of  the 
age  to  a  bird  without  wings,  unable  to  fly: 

Hvad  stort  och  idelt  ir,  hvad  irofullt, 
det  m&ste  ner,  det  miste  ner  i  gruset, 
ty  ingen  fiygt  fdrstir  ett  vingldst  sldgte, 
och  allt,  som  stiger,  ir  dess  svurna  ov&n. 
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a  picture  which  reoccurs  in  Karl  XII  (1818),  where  he  laments 
the  death  of  this  Swedish  king,  who  exemplified  the  ancient  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  race: 

Se,  nattens  stjernor  blossa 
pi  grafven  l&nge  se’n, 
och  hundrairig  mossa 
bet&cker  hjeltens  ben. 

So  too  the  hand  of  time  is  laid  upon  the  ruins  of  those  ob¬ 
jects  which  once  served  life  and  its  activities.  For  instance,  in 
his  poem  Vid  invigningen  of  Gdrdsby  kyrka  (Frdn  predikstolen) 
he  pictures  the  ruins  of  this  church,  in  centuries  to  come,  as 
having  “moss  over  its  brow”: 

ocb  nir  irhundraden,  som  icke  stanna, 
ha  stroll  sin  mossa  ofver  templets  panna.  , . . 

Here  the  word  “panna”  connotes  the  personification  of  the 
church  as  an  attribute  of  man’s  spiritual  life.  Again,  in  Klos- 
terruinen  he  pictures  “Superstition”  (“vantro”)  sitting  upon 
“a  moss-covered  stone  bench,”  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  which 
once  dwelt  within  these  ancient  ruins: 

Pi  denna  mossbetdckta  stenbdnk  satt, 
i  skygd  af  dessa  sekelgamla  ekar, 
hon  kanske  ocksi  m&ngen  minskensnatt 
och  mindes  gritande  sin  barndoms  lekar. 

Another  metaphor  connected  with  nature  is  the  comparison 
of  the  art  of  poetry  to  “the  perfume  of  flowers.”  In  Del  eviga 
(1810)  Tegn6r  emphasizes  the  eternal  nature  of  poetry:  poetry  is 
not  like  “the  perfume  of  the  flowers”  or  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
upon  the  sky,  for  the  beauty  that  is  poetry’s  is  not  evanescent, 
but  permanent  and  eternal: 

Och  dikten  kr  icke  som  blommornas  doft, 

‘  som  ffirgade  b&gen  i  sk)rar. 

Det  skbna,  du  bildar,  kr  mera  kn  stoft, 
och  kldern  dess  anlet  fSrnyar.* 

*  Cf.  a  similar  conception  in  Romresan  (1817): 

Utifr&n  kan  allt  ej  komma, 
i  bans  inre  m&ste  blomma 
dess  gestalt. 
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In  his  poem  Auehogen  (1816),  on  the  other  hand,  this  “perfume 
of  the  flowers”  symbolizes  the  transient  nature  of  poetry,  for 
poetry  is  only  the  expression  of  life,  which  ends  at  the  grave: 

S&ngen,  konsten  kr  hloU  blomstrens  dojt, 
for  minuten  fddt  p&  grafvars  stoft. 

All  v4r  glkdje  hSr  i  mullen 

&r  ett  lusthus,  bygdt  pi  ittekullen. 

Here  Tegn6r  reverts  to  the  spirit  of  Mjeltsjukan,  so  that  he  uses 
the  same  metaphor  as  in  Del  eviga  to  express  the  opposite  con¬ 
ception,  a  contradiction  characteristic  of  Tegn6r. 

Another  metaphor,  not  taken  from  nature,  which  repeatedly 
occurs  in  Tegner’s  poetry,  is  the  representation  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  qualities  of  man  as  revealed  upon  his  “brow”;  man 
carries  on  his  brow  the  outward  sign  of  his  inner  life.  The  classic 
example  of  this  “sign  upon  the  brow”  occurs  in  Mjeltsjukan: 

Du  himlabarn!  bos  dig  det  enda  sanna 
fir  kainsmUrket,  inbrSndt  pd  din  panna. 

a  conception  which  reoccurs  in  “Frithiofs  iterkomst,”  where 
Frithiof  suspects  Ingeborg  of  faithlessness: 

En  dikt  jag  minnes  om  Balders  Nanna, 
men  sanning  fins  ej  pd  mensklig  panna.  . .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  qualities  of  the  soul  are  like¬ 
wise  revealed  upon  man’s  brow.  For  instance,  in  his  poem  to  his 
brother  Elof  Tegnir  (1815)  he  says: 

Hur  stod  du  icke,  mig  en  foresyn, 
med  lankens  aUvar  pd  den  kdga  pannan, 
det  klara  allvar,  som  kan  le  jfimvfil. . . . 

And  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Wallin,  the  father  of  Swedish 
church  music,  he  says  {Johan  Olaf  Wallin,  1839) : 

Han  stod  med  himlens  stormar  pd  sin  panna, 
med  himlens  torddn  i  sitt  djupa  brost. 

Just  as  Cain  carried  on  his  brow  the  branded  mark  of  an  in¬ 
famous  deed,  so  Elof  Tegn6r  and  Bishop  Wallin  reveal  upon 
their  brows  the  mark  of  the  spirit  within.  The  same  metaphor 
occurs  in  Nattvardsbarnen,  where  Tegn6r  expresses  his  faith 
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in  the  divinity  of  man,  for  “every  human  being  carries  the  sign 
of  divinity  upon  his  brow”: 

Bar  ej  hvar  mensklig  gestalt  del  gudomligas  tecken  pi  pannanf^* 

Another  metaphor  which  Tegn6r  repeats  is  the  conception 
of  poetry  as  “conquering  the  world.”  The  classic  example  of  this 
metaphor  occurs  in  his  poem  Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840): 

Vi  gitt  p&  kfventyr  och  ha  ej  stannat, 
forr’n  w  erd/rat  verlden  med  vir  kraft.“ 

This  metaphor  reoccurs  in  his  poem  to  H.  M.  konung  Karl  XIV 
Johan  {ca.  1840),  where  he  urges  the  foreign  king  to  lay  aside 
the  sword  and  to  “conquer  the  world”  through  cultural  and  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits: 

En  verld  erofrade  vi  forr  med  svarden; 

med  sing  och  tanke  nu  lit  oss  erdfra  verldeni 

Obviously,  we  have  here  a  blending  of  the  biblical  conception 
(emphasized  in  my  article  referred  to  in  footnote  11)  with  the 
picture  of  the  medieval  knight  who  journeys  forth  to  conquer  the 
world  in  behalf  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry.  Tegner  was  involved 
in  many  literary  and  political  controversies,  in  which  he  proved 
his  ability  to  defend  his  ideals.  He  himself  “fought  the  good 
fight,”  and  it  is  significant  that  in  his  funeral  poem  to  Elof 
Tegnir  (1815)  he  urges  his  brother  to  do  likewise: 

Vak  upp,  Virginias  singare,  vak  upp, 
du  ljusets,  fargernas  och  livets  man! 

I  tretti  &r  du  stridt  med  blanka  vapen 

for  smak  och  sprik  och  sing  och  vett  i  Norden. 

Here  the  fight  to  conquer  through  the  spirit  is  clearly  connected 
with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  crusader.  The  repetition  of  this 
metaphor  “erdfra  verlden”  indicates  Tegn6r’s  ardent  spirit  in 
perpetuating  his  own  ideals  of  cultural  and  spiritual  life. 

In  his  sermon  Prestvigningar,  No.  5  (1839),  Tegn6r  says 
regarding  the  nature  of  light:  “The  scientists  teach  us  that  light 

*'*  Cf.  his  address  Pi  Vexid  gymnasium  (1824):  “Derfdr  hr  barnet  ett  heligt 
ting;  ty  det  bar  Guds  ouppbrutna  insegel  pi  pannan.” 

“  For  the  interpretation  of  this  metaphor  see  my  discussion  in  Scandinavian 
Studies,  Vol.  XVII  (1943),  pp.  238-239. 
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itself  is  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  colorless:  but,  as  such, 
it  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  human  eye:  it  must  first  be  broken 
in  the  cloud  and  against  the  earth  before  it  can  be  revealed  to  us 
in  all  its  rich  display  of  varied  colors.  So  is  it  likewise  with 
the  light  of  revelation.”**  What  Tegn6r  here  says  regarding  “the 
light  of  revelation”  is  equally  true  of  his  own  poetic  genius. 
Just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  shed  upon  the  earth  in  all  its  mani¬ 
fold  colors,  so  his  poetic  thought  sheds  its  rays  hither  and 
thither,  revealing  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  artistic  genius. 
The  radiation  of  this  resplendent  light  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
manifested  than  in  the  repetition  of  these  metaphors,  which 
reveal  his  poetic  concepts  in  all  their  varied  coloring. 

**  “De  naturkunnige  lira  oss,  att  ljuset  i  sig  sjelft  Sr  ett  och  enahanda  och 
f&rglost:  men  som  sidant  kan  det  ej  fattas  af  n&got  menskligt  dga;det  miste 
forut  brytas  i  skyn  och  mot  jorden,  och  forst  derigenom  kan  det  af  oss  fornimmas 
med  sitt  rika,  sitt  skiftande  f&rgspel.  Och  pi  samma  stttt  kr  det  &fven  med  uppen- 
barelsens  ljus.” 


STRINDBERG’S  ‘NATURALISTISKA  SORGESPEL’ 
AND  ZOLA’S  NATURALISM 

V.  ‘FROKEN  JULIE’:  THEME,  LANGUAGE,  SETTING 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
University  of  Michigan 

Thus  far  in  this  series  of  studies  we  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  Strindberg’s  Broken  Julie  with  re¬ 
spect  to  subject  and  sources,  dramatis  personae,  situation,  and 
plot.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to  analyze  the  play  as  regards 
theme,  language,  and  setting,  all  in  terms  of  Zola’s  naturalism. 

Theme 

Zola  was  wholly  opposed  to  that  form  of  didacticism  in 
which  the  author  interferes  with  the  dramatis  personae  and 
their  actions  in  order  to  point  out  a  moral,  teach  a  lesson,  make 
a  preachment,  or  prove  a  thesis.  Indeed,  when  Zola  discusses  the 
characteristics  of  the  naturalistic  novel,  he  says:  “On  chercherait 
en  vain  une  conclusion,  une  morality,  une  lejon  quelconque  tir6e 
des  faits.  .  .  .  L’auteur  n’est  pas  un  moraliste,  mais  un  an- 
atomiste  qui  sexontente  de  dire  ce  qu’il  trouve  dans  le  cadavre 
humain.”^  Individuals  may  conclude  what  they  will  from  their 
readings,  but  the  naturalistic  author  remains  wholly  impersonal 
in  his  presentation  of  material. 

In  his  Foreword  to  Froken  Julie  Strindberg  raises  some 
questions  in  our  minds  with  respect  to  theme.  He  says  that  he 
has  not  tried  to  do  anything  in  this  drama  that  is  really  new, 
except  to  modernize  the  form  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  men  of  the  age.  Then  he  says: 

Och  till  den  ftndan  har  jag  valt  eller  litit  mig  gripas  av  ett  motiv,  som  kan 
s&gas  ligga  utanfdr  dagens  partistrider,  emedan  problemet  om  social!  stigande 
eller  fallande,  om  hSgre  eller  l&gre,  bkttre  eller  sSmre,  man  eller  kvinna,  fir,  har 
varit  och  skall  bli  av  besUlende  intresse.* 

*  Les  romanciers  naturalistes  (Paris,  1914),  p.  129. 

*  August  Strindberg,  Sandade  skrifter  (Stockholm,  1921),  Vol.  XXIII,  p. 
1(X).  (Hereinafter  the  Sandade  skrifter  will  be  referred  to  simply  by  volume 
number.) 
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Is  this,  then,  a  problem  play?  Martin  Lamm  would  answer  in 
the  negative.  He  says  that  Strindberg’s  close  relationship  to 
naturalism  was  responsible  for  the  absence  of  any  tendency 
toward  moralization  in  Froken  Julie.  “Avsikten  med  bans 
drama  ar  att  bevisa  en  stor  naturlag,  alldeles  som  2k>la  gjort  i 
Rougon-Macquartcykeln.”  Lamm  says  further  that  Strindberg 
discards  the  possibility  of  love  between  Julie  and  Jean,  that 
he  does  not  want  his  readers  to  derive  such  a  conclusion.  “Men 
han  ville  f4  dramat  att  ytterligare  exemplihera  den  sociala 
tillampningen  av  Darwins  lara  om  att  det  i  kampen  for  tillvaron 
ar  de  livsdugligaste  elementen,  som  fortleva,  under  det  att  de 
svagare  gi  under.”* 

Lamm’s  two  statements  are  not  wholly  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Strindberg’s  desire  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  a 
great  natural  law  cannot  reach  fruition  through  the  arbitrary 
adaptation  of  a  law.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even  a  law  that  Strind¬ 
berg  is  adapting’,  rather,  it  is  Darwin’s  teaching  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  stronger  survive  whereas  the  weaker 
perish. 

In  discussing  the  motivation  of  the  play,  Strindberg  says 
that  by  presenting  so  many  different  phases  he  has  not  been  one¬ 
sided  in  ascribing  Julie’s  fall  to  a  single  factor,  nor  has  he  of¬ 
fered  merely  moral  preachment.  With  resp>ect  to  the  latter  as¬ 
sertion  he  comments  further  by  saying,  “Detta  sista  bar  jag 
overlitit  it  en  kokerska  i  brist  pi  en  prast.”*  This  remark  is 
doubtless  nothing  more  than  cynicism,  for  Kristin  has  nothing 
but  conventional  religious  platitudes  to  offer  to  Julie.*  In  addi- 
dition,  Kristin’s  own  life,  qualified  by  household  thefts  and  sex 
immorality,  scarcely  makes  her  a  convincing  preacher. 

If  there  is  any  preachment  intended,  it  is  that  which  Strind¬ 
berg  indicates  in  this  passage  about  consequences: 

Skulden  bar  naturalisten  utstrukit  med  Gud,  men  handligens  fdljder,  straff, 
flingelse,  eller  fruktan  dilrfor,  kan  han  icke  stryka,  av  den  enkla  grund  att  de 
kvarsti,  antingen  han  ger  d£charge  eller  icke,  ty  de  fdrfdrdelade  medmknni- 
skorna  firo  icke  s&  beskedliga  som  de  icke  fdrfdrdelade  utanforstiendekunna  vara 
det  fdr  gott  pris.* 

•  Strindbergs  dramer  (Stockholm,  1924),  Vol.  I,  pp.  326-327. 

«  XXm,  p.  102.  » Ibid.,  pp.  181-182. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  105.  See  also  Julie’s  statement,  p.  184. 
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As  we  read  further  into  the  Foreword,  we  note  that  Strindberg  is 
rationalizing  about  Julie’s  suicide.  He  declares,  in  fact,  that 
“  .  .  .  froken  Julie  kan  icke  leva  utan  ara.”’  In  actual  life,  the 
alleged  model  for  Julie  did  not  commit  suicide.  Strindberg  told 
Edvard  Brandes  that  the  woman  had  taken  a  job  as  “skank- 
mamsell  pi  Hasselbacken.”®  It  seems  rather  strange  that  a 
naturalistic  writer  should  find  no  suicide  in  life  and  yet  should 
insist  upon  it  in  a  drama,  but  perhaps  one  should  interpret 
Strindberg’s  insistence  on  the  suicide  as  evidence  that  Froken 
Julie  is  a  thesis  drama.  The  author  sets  up  the  proposition  that 
all  daughters  of  nobility  who  lose  their  honor  must  die.  He  closes 
his  eyes  to  life  itself  and  forces  suicide  on  the  leading  character. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  Strindberg  was  writing  a  thesis  drama. 
He  was  also  doubtless  thinking  far  more  of  dramatic  art  than 
of  naturalism.  Death  is  so  final  in  resolving  certain  situations 
that  it  tends  to  grip  the  audience  and  to  create  in  the  audience 
the  sense  of  action  satisfactorily  completed.  Thus,  suicide 
must  have  appealed  to  Strindberg  as  the  best  way  to  resolve 
the  situation  in  Froken  Julie. 

Frankly,  one  cannot  make  much  capital  out  of  the  subject 
of  theme  in  this  drama.  There  is  certainly  no  moral  preachment 
involved  in  Kristin’s  utterances.  Again,  this  is  not  a  thesis 
play  in  which  Strindberg  is  demonstrating  that  the  daughters 
of  nobility  cannot  live  without  honor.  Lastly,  the  drama  does 
not  illustrate  any  scientific  law.  In  other  words,  the  analysis 
of  theme  in  Froken  Julie  provides  no  significant  data  pointing  to 
the  play  either  as  naturalistic  or  not  naturalistic. 

Language 

Some  readers  would  regard  Froken  Julie  as  a  naturalistic 
play  because  the  vocabulary  occasionally  includes  expressions 
supposedly  tabooed  in  polite  society.  Such  readers  would  point 
to  the  mention  of  catamenia,*  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the 
bitch  Diana,**  and  the  words  that  Jean  hurls  at  Julie.**  These 

» Ibid.,  p.  106. 

'  August  Strindberg  (Stockholm,  1940),  Vol.  I,  p.  346. 

•  XXin,  p.  124. 

>•  Ibid.,  pp.  120, 122,  170, 173.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  151,  152,  153. 
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expressions  are,  however,  without  genuine  significance  for 
naturalism.  Zola  himself  would  wave  them  aside. 

Je  me  tue  justement  k  r6p6ter  que  le  naturalisme  n’est  pas  dans  les  mots,  que  sa 
force  est  d’fitre  une  formule  scientifique.** 

Une  langue  est  une  logique.  On  £crit  bien,  lorsqu’on  exprime  une  id£e  ou  une 
sensation  par  le  mot  juste.  Tout  le  reste  n’est  que  pompons  et  falbalas.  Avoir 
I’impression  forte  de  ce  dont  on  parle,  et  rendre  cette  impression  avec  la  plus 
grande  intensity  et  la  plus  grande  simplicit6,  c’est  I’art  d’6crire  tout  entier.*' 

In  his  Foreword  Strindberg  discusses  the  dialogue  of  FrSken 
Julie.  He  says: 

Vad  dialogen  slutligen  angir,  bar  jag  brutit  med  traditionen  nigot,  i  det  jag 
icke  gjort  mina  personer  till  kateketer  som  sitta  och  friga  dumt  fdr  att  fram- 
kalla  en  kvick  replik.  Jag  bar  undvikit  det  symmetriska,  matematiska  i  den 
franska  konstruerade  dialogen  ocb  l&tit  bjUrnorna  arbeta  oregelbundet,  s&som  de 
gbra  i  verkligbeten,  dkr  i  ett  samtal  ju  intet  kmne  tbmmes  i  botten,  utan  den  ena 
bjtlrnan  av  den  andra  fir  en  kugg  p&  mUfi  att  gripa  in  i.  Ocb  dkrfdr  irrar  ocksi 
dialogen,  forser  sig  i  de  forsta  scenerna  med  ett  material  som  sedan  bearbetas, 
tages  upp,  repeteras,  utvikes,  lUgges  pi,  sisom  temat  i  en  musikkomposition.*^ 

On  the  one  hand,  Strindberg  indicates  that  he  is  trying  to  build 
up  a  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  conversations  in  actual  life,  con¬ 
versations  in  which  there  is  considerable  wandering  as  regards 
subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  is  pointing  to  a 
specific  order,  that  of  musical  composition.  This  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  for  if  Strindberg  has  actually  “litit  hjarnorna  arbeta  oregel¬ 
bundet,”  he  could  secure  only  by  rare  chance  the  order  created 
by  the  employment  of  a  theme  in  a  musical  composition.  Martin 
Lamm  has  remarked  that  Strindberg  has  scarcely  lived  up  to  his 
intentions. 

Jag  bar  redan  i  det  fbregiende  frambillit,  att  Strindbergs  dialog  i  grunden 
ej  &r  si  fri  frin  de  ‘konstruerade,’  som  ban  sjilv  formenar,  att  den  tvkrtom  ofta 
driver  det  blixtsnabba  replikerandet  till  sin  spets.  Den  obearbetade  vardags- 
dialog,  som  Zola  fdrordade  ocb  praktiserade  ocb  som  senare  naturalister,  som 
exempelvis  Granville  Barker  ocb  TcbecboS,  drivit  till  sin  spets,  var  Strindberg 
bide  for  otilig  ocb  fdr  konstnirlig  for  att  kunna  tillimpa. . . .  Det  finnes  i  grun¬ 
den  ej  minga  repliker  i  Frbken  Julie,  som  kunna  betraktas  som  Sverflodiga,  ocb 
den  irrande  milldsbeten  ir  mer  skenbar  in  verklig.  Men  dialogen  rbr  sig  betyd- 
ligt  mer  med  antydningar  in  i  den  tidigare  dramatiken,  personerna  tala  ofta 

**  Roman  experimental  (Paris,  1890),  p.  92. 
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om  ett,  berusa  sig  i  sina  egna  fraser,  under  det  att  man  m&rker  att  deras  tankar 
syssla  med  annat.  Den  Strindbergska  dialogen  ger  pi  ett  belt  annat  sitt  in  den 
Ibsenska  ett  spekum  it  det  omedvetna  och  impulsiva.'* 

We  do  not  have  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  language  is 
as  natural  to  the  dramatis  personae  as  Strindberg  would  have  us 
believe;  it  is  clear  that  he  has  painstakingly  composed  the 
dialogue.  In  other  words,  Strindberg  did  not  derive  the  dialogue 
from  notes  taken  on  conversations  in  actual  life.  He  theorized 
on  the  way  people  talk,  made  an  analogy  to  musical  composition, 
and  then  constructed  the  dialogue  of  Frdken  Julie. 

Jean’s  command  of  language,  both  Swedish  and  French,  is 
the  result  of  his  association,  through  employment,  with  the 
people  of  polite  society.  Along  with  the  vocabulary  of  his  em¬ 
ployers,  Jean  has  also  acquired  some  of  their  affectations.  Thus, 
when  Kristin  offers  him  a  bit  of  veal  kidney,  Jean  smells  of  the 
food  and  says,  “Skbnt!  Det  ar  min  stora  delice.”**  Then  he  feels 
of  the  plate  and  complains  that  Kristin  has  not  warmed  it  for 
him.  The  cook  remarks  that  he  is  harder  to  please  than  the 
Count  himself.  Jean  continues  to  demonstrate  his  affectations 
by  refusing  beer  and  providing  himself  with  some  of  the  Count’s 
best  wine.  He  insists  on  having  the  proper  glass  and  then  plays 
with  the  wine  glass  like  a  connoisseur,  warming  it  with  his 
hands. 

In  these  passages,  so  early  in  the  play,  Strindberg  has  Jean 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience.  The  author  is  building  up 
the  servant  so  that  he  will  be  an  acceptable  companion  for  Julie, 
once  the  livery  is  removed  and  the  frock  coat  is  put  on.  In  fact, 
Jean  is  actually  playing  up  to  Julie  before  the  latter  even  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  stage.  His  conversations  with  Julie  after  the  ballet 
are  enough  to  warrant  the  judgment  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  drama  Strindberg  is  employing  artificial,  not  natural,  speech. 
Thus,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  too  incongruous  when  Julie  enters 
the  kitchen  atid  subsequently  marches  off  to  the  dance  with 
Jean.  Nor  again  are  we  surprised  when  Jean,  having  been  com¬ 
manded  to  put  on  civilian  clothes,  appears  in  frock  coat  and 
bowler  hat,  for  Strindberg  has  been  conditioning  us  to  accept 

“  Strindbergs  dramer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  320-321. 
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Jean’s  gentlemanly  appearance.  The  following  conversation  then 
seems  appropriate,  despite  the  fact  that  a  servant  is  talking 
with  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Froken.  Tres  gentil;  monsieur  Jean!  Tres  gentil! 

Jean.  Vous  voulez  plaisanter,  madame! 

Froken.  Et  vous  voulez  parler  fran^is!  Var  har  ni  iSrt  det? 

Jean.  I  Schweiz,  medan  jag  var  sommelier  pi  ett  av  de  storsta  hotellen  i  Luzern! 
Froken.  Men  ni  ser  ju  ut  som  en  gentleman  i  den  dir  redingoten!  Charmant!*’ 

Jean’s  statement  that  he  had  worked  as  a  “sommelier”  in 
Switzerland  brings  us  back  to  earth  momentarily — he  is  but  a 
servant.  Yet,  immediately  afterwards,  Froken  Julie  tells  him 
that  he  looks  like  a  gentleman.  And  that  is  the  way  he  also 
appears  to  the  audience. 

This  passage  has  an  obvious  purpose:  it  is  to  build  up  Jean 
so  that  he  may  seem  plausible  in  the  sex  battle  with  Julie.  Is  it 
not  rather  remarkable  that  Julie  has  not  earlier  known  that  Jean 
speaks  French,  that  he  has  been  abroad,  and  that  he  looks  like  a 
gentleman  when  he  wears  a  frock  coat  and  bowler  hat?  Even 
if  we  argue  that  prior  to  this  particular  occasion  Julie  had  been 
so  busy  with  her  own  class  of  people  that  she  had  never  noticed 
Jean,  we  still  wonder  why  she  chose  to  speak  French  to  him  if 
she  thought  he  knew  nothing  of  the  language.  While  this  passage 
tends  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  reality  in  making  Jean  an 
acceptable  figure  to  play  opposite  Julie,  it  nevertheless  does  not 
bear  the  hallmark  of  actuality. 

Just  before  the  exchange  of  confidences  with  respect  to  their 
individual  dreams,  Jean  and  Julie  are  engaged  in  a  conversation 
in  which  the  former  warns  the  latter  about  the  attitude  of  the 
servants.  Julie  readily  understands  that  the  servants  may  think 
that  she  is  “verliebt  i  betjanten,”  but  she  continues  flirting  with 
Jean.  When  the  latter  repeats  his  warnings,  Julie  chides  him  with 
being  aristocratic.  He  replies  in  the  afl&rmative,  and  then  she 
says,  “Jag  stiger  ner.  ...”  Obviously  she  is  lowering  herself 
socially  by  being  intimate  with  a  servant,  but  this  is  not  just  an 
acdidental  conversation  between  the  two.  Strindberg  is  deliber¬ 
ately  making  preparations  for  the  discussion  of  the  dreams.^* 
Julie  dreams  that  she  is  high  up  on  a  pillar  and  feels  that  she 

”  Ibid.,  p.  126.  »» Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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must  get  down;  indeed,  she  even  hopes  to  fall  down.  And  she 
knows  that  if  she  gets  down  to  the  ground  she  will  also  want  to 
creep  down  into  the  earth.  This  dream  is  easily  recognized  for 
its  dramatic  function:  foreboding.  Strindberg  has  introduced 
it  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  resolution  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  may  be  good  theatre — I  am  raising  no  questions  whatso¬ 
ever  of  this  nature — but  it  most  assuredly  is  not  a  natural  con¬ 
versation  of  the  hit-and-miss  variety  which  Strindberg  thinks 
occurs  in  actual  life.  It  is  a  dialogue  deliberately  constructed  by 
the  author. 

When  Julie  suggests  that  Jean  is  doubtless  a  Joseph,  she  is 
simply  echoing  material  in  En  d&res  fSrsvarstal.  When  Axel  is 
first  acquainted  with  Maria,  there  is  a  little  exchange  in  which 
Axel  refers  to  himself  as  “denne  Josef.”^*  Later  on,  not  long 
before  the  so-called  seduction  scene,  Axel  decides  that  inasmuch 
as  Maria  has  set  out  to  seduce  him,  he  will  turn  the  tables  by 
becoming  the  seducer  himself,  “ty  jag  ar  inte  nigon  Josef  trots 
mina  hirdnackade  grundsatser  i  hederssaker!”*® 

After  the  ballet  scene  we  are  reminded  of  Julie’s  dream 
when  the  girl  “skriker  i  krampanfall:  ‘Och  nu  foraktar  ni  mig! — 
Jag  faller,  jag  faller!’  Jean  replies  that  if  she  falls  down  to 
him  he  will  lift  her  up  again,  reminding  us  likewise  of  his 
dream.**  Julie  then  asks  rhetorical  questions:  “Vilken  fbrfarlig 
makt  drog  mig  till  er?  Den  svages  till  den  starke?  Den  fallandes 
till  den  stigandes!”**  We  too  may  ask  a  question:  Is  not  this  part 
of  the  dialogue  a  patent  Strindberg  construction? 

As  we  move  into  the  battle  of  the  sexes  following  the  ballet 
scene,  we  encounter  other  instances  in  which  the  dialogue  bears 
the  imprint  of  Strindberg’s  imagination.  Note,  for  example,  the 
following  passage: 

Fr6ken  (g&r  fram  och  iter).  Finns  det  nigon  minniska  pi  jorden  i  denna  stund, 
som  ir  si  olycklig  som  jag  I 

Jean.  Varfdrir  ni  det?  Efter  en  sidan  erSvring?  Tfink  pi  Kristin  dirinne!  Trot 
ni  inte  att  hon  ocksi  bar  kinslorl 

Frfiken.  Jag  trodde  det  nyss,  men  jag  tror  det  inte  mer!  Nej,  dring  ir  drang. . . . 
Jean.  Och  hora  fir  hora! 

w  XXVT,  p.  54.  « Ibid.,  p.  168.  «  XXIII,  p.  149. 
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Froken  (p&  kn&  med  knappta  hander).  0,  Gud  i  hlmmelen,  gor  slut  p&  mitt 

el&ndiga  liv!  Tag  mig  bort  frin  denna  smuts,  som  jag  sjunker  i!  Radda  mig! 

R^dda  mig!*^ 

Miss  Julie  is  certainly  posing  with  her  plaints  and  her  prayer. 
Indeed,  she  is  forced  to  do  just  what  Strindberg  decried  as  a 
fault  among  actors — she  plays  to  the  audience  instead  of  for  it.“ 
It  is  true  that  scholars  may  not  be  accurate  judges  of  the  speech 
and  actions  of  a  young  woman  under  the  circumstances  given  in 
this  drama,  but  they  usually  have  seen  enough  of  stage  plays 
and  of  actual  life  to  make  some  distinction  between  the  artificial 
and  the  natural.  Personally,  I  cannot  conceive  as  natural  to  the 
circumstances  either  the  first  or  the  last  speech  of  Julie  as 
quoted  above.  They  are  speeches  meant  to  be  sounded  in  a  large 
room,  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre,  rather  than  in  a  kitchen;  they 
are,  moreover,  supposed  to  create  emotional  excitement  in  the 
audience. 

Later  on,  we  hear  Strindberg’s  voice  quite  clearly.  Julie  has 
commanded  Jean,  as  a  lackey  in  her  employ,  to  stand  up  when 
she  talks.  Jean  now  finds  that  he  can  say  “du”  to  Julie,  earlier 
inhibitions  notwithstanding.  He  speaks,  however,  with  his 
author’s  tongue. 

Domestik-frilla,  lakej-slinka,  hill  mun  och  gi  ut  hirifrin.  Skall  du  komma 
och  forehilla  mig  att  jag  ir  ri?  Si  ritt  som  du  uppfdrt  dig  i  afton  bar  aldrig 
nigon  av  mina  vederlikar  uppfdrt  sig.  Tror  du  att  nigon  piga  antastar  manfolk 
som  du?  Har  du  sett  nigon  flicka  av  min  klass  bjuda  ut  sig  pi  det  sittet?  Sidant 
har  jag  bara  sett  bland  djur  och  fallna  kvinnorl** 

Martin  Lamm,  in  discussing  Jean,  says  that  “de  vildsamt  r4a 
cynismer,  som  han  lagger  i  dennes  mun,  erinra  i  vida  hbgre 
grad  om  Strindbergs  vokabular  an  om  en  grevlig  lakejs,  som 
sakert  lart  sig  sovra  sitt  ordforrid.”*^  There  can  be  no  dis¬ 
agreement  with  that  opinion. 

We  might  expect  to  find  the  best  example  of  natural  con¬ 
versation  in  the  dialogue  involving  Kristin.  Yet  there  are 
indications  that  she  too,  as  a  subordinate  figure,  is  just  a  foil 
for  the  other  figures  or  a  device  to  enable  Strindberg  to  com¬ 
municate  something  to  the  audience.  Very  early  in  the  drama, 

« Ihid.,  p.  151.  “  Ibid.,  p.  113.  « Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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when  the  conversation  between  Jean  and  Kristin  is  focussed  on 
Julie’s  broken  engagement,  Jean  says  that  he  was  present  when 
the  engagement  was  broken.  Kristin  dutifully  asks  her  ques¬ 
tion,  “Nej,  skg  han  det?”  and  then  Jean  tells  her  what  Strind¬ 
berg  wants  the  audience  to  know. 

. . .  De  bolls  pi  stallgirn  en  afton  och  froken  trlinerade  honotn  som  hon 
kallade  det — vet  du  bur  det  gick  till?  Jo,  bon  lit  bonom  springa  over  ridspoet 
som  en  bund  man  Ikr  boppa.  Han  sprang  tvi  ginger  ocb  fick  ett  rapp  fdr  varje 
ging;  men  tredje  gingen  tog  ban  ridspoet  ur  banden  pi  benne,  brot  det  i  tusen 
bitar;  ocb  si  forsvann  ban.*' 

Kristin  again  makes  the  proper  response:  “Gick  det  till  p4  det 
viset!  Nej,  vad  han  sager!”  We  know  that  the  engagement  was 
broken  two  weeks  prior  to  the  conversation  between  Kristin 
and  Jean.  We  learn,  somewhat  later,  that  Kristin  is  Jean’s 
mistress-fianc6e  and  expects  to  marry  him.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Jean  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  remained  completely 
silent  about  an  engagement  broken  in  such  a  sensational  manner? 
I  submit  that  it  is  straining  credulity  to  expect  us  to  believe 
that  in  actual  life  Jean  would  have  said  nothing  about  this  scene 
in  which  the  mistress  of  the  household  was  deserted  by  her 
fianc6.  Indeed,  after  the  ballet  scene,  Jean  takes  no  pains  to 
conceal  from  Kristin  what  has  happened;  he  cannot  refrain  from 
letting  her  know  that  he  has  humbled  Julie.”  He  is  certainly 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  wait  two  weeks  before  relaying  a  choice 
bit  of  household  scandal  to  his  mistress,  the  cook. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  two  things  would  militate  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  language  of  Froken  Julie  as  satisfactory 
to  Zola’s  naturalism.  First,  the  dialogue  is  too  obviously  con¬ 
structed;  it  does  not  represent  the  natural  flow  of  conversation. 
Second,  the  vocabulary  of  the  figures  tends  far  more  toward 
Strindberg’s  than  to  that  which  we  would  normally  expect  from 
figures  like  Julie  and  Jean. 

Setting 

In  the  study  of  the  drama  we  find  the  most  immediate  ele¬ 
ment  of  setting  in  the  stage  decorations  and  the  clothes  worn 
by  the  actors  and  actresses.  Geographic  phases  of  setting  may 

**  XXni,  p.  1 18.  *•  Ihid.,  p.  168. 
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or  may  not  be  indicated,  and  the  social  aspect  of  the  setting 
may  be  revealed  in  the  dialogue  of  the  dramatis  personae  or  by 
extratextual  means.  Strindberg  was  fuUy  aware  of  the  great 
value  of  the  setting  that  could  be  seen  immediately,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  could  only  be  indicated.  In  fact,  in  the  Foreword 
to  Froken  Julie  he  discusses  almost  exclusively  stage  properties, 
equipment,  theatre  design,  and  make-up.*®  First  of  all,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  borrowed  the  asymmetrical  design  from  the  im¬ 
pressionistic  painters.  Instead  of  having  a  complete  room  square¬ 
ly  in  front  of  them,  the  spectators  will  see  only  part  of  a  room 
with  a  wall  running  obliquely  across  the  stage.  In  this  fashion 
Strindberg  expects  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  audience. 
He  also  avoids  the  traditional  exits  through  swaying  doors  of 
stage  scenery. 

On  this  kind  of  stage  Strindberg  hopes  that  the  dramatis 
personae  and  milieu  will  grow  together  by  virtue  of  there  being 
a  single  setting  for  the  entire  drama.  By  milieu  he  obviously 
means  the  physical  setting  on  the  stage,  and  he  wants  that  set¬ 
ting  to  be  as  real  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  stage  is  artificial,  Strindberg  feels  that  the  least  he  can 
demand  is  that  the  saucepans  in  his  kitchen  be  real  instead  of 
being  painted  on  the  wall.  Indeed,  with  but  one  setting  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  expenses,  and  the  author  may  then 
demand  that  this  single  setting  be  made  as  plausible  as  possible. 

As  to  the  matter  of  stage  lighting,  Strindberg  would  do  away 
with  the  footlights,  which  have  not  only  a  disconcerting  effect 
on  the  actors  but  also  a  tendency  to  make  them  appear  unnatu¬ 
ral.  He  would  introduce  side  lights  which  would  permit  the  full 
play  of  facial  expression.  Of  course,  this  would  make  it  essential 
that  the  female  figures  make  themselves  up  to  be  lifelike  rather 
than  beautiful,  and  the  males  would  have  to  avoid  giving  them¬ 
selves  a  make-up  indicative  of  a  single,  fixed  characteristic. 
Indeed,  Strindberg  thinks  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
minimum  of  make-up,  or,  if  feasible,  none  at  all. 

The  theatre  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  stage  and 
auditorium  are  both  small.  Strindberg  would  eliminate  the 
visible  orchestra,  the  lower  orchestra  seats,  the  boxes,  and 
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everything  else  that  spoils  the  artistic  illusion.  He  would  main 
tain  complete  darkness  throughout  the  performance. 

Strindberg  says  that  much  of  the  equipment  of  the  stage  is 
artificial,  and  that  it  tends  to  produce  artificiality  in  the  drama. 
He  desires,  so  he  says,  that  which  is  plausible.  Whether  this  is  an 
utterance  in  behalf  of  the  play  Froken  Julie  or  a  genuine  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  author  is  difficult  to  determine.  At  least,  Strind¬ 
berg  recognizes  that  one  of  the  hard  battles  in  the  theatre  is  the 
fight  against  conventions.  No  matter  what  an  artist  may  wish 
to  do,  he  still  has  to  contend  with  the  traditional  theatre  and  its 
ways  of  doing  things. 

In  analyzing  Froken  Julie  in  terms  of  setting,  we  observe 
that  Strindberg  offers  the  following  stage  directions  under  the 
title  of  Sceneri: 

Ett  stort  kok,  vars  tak  och  sidov&ggar  dSljas  av  draperier  och  suffiter- 
Fondv&ggen  drar  sig  snett  in&t  och  uppit  scenen  fr&n  vknster;  pi  densamma  till 
vinster  tvi  hyllor  med  koppar-,  malm-,  jirn-  och  tennkirl;  hyllorna  iro  garne- 
rade  med  gauSererat  papper;  nigot  till  hoger  tre  f  jirdedelar  av  den  stora  vilvda 
utgingen  med  tvi  glasddrrar,  genom  vilka  synes  en  fontin  med  en  amorin, 
syrenbuskar  i  blom  och  uppstickande  pyramidpopplar. 

Til  vfinster  pi  scenen  hSrnet  av  en  stor  kakelspis  med  ett  stycke  av  kappan. 

Till  hSger  framskjuter  ena  indan  av  tjinstefolkets  matbord  av  vit  furu  med 
nigra  stolar. 

Spisen  ir  klidd  med  bjorklovsruskor;  golvet  strott  med  enris. 

Pi  bordsfindan  en  stor  japansk  kryddburk  med  blommande  syrener. 

Ett  isskip,  ett  diskbord,  ett  tvittstill. 

En  stor  gammaldags  ringklocka  ovanfdr  dorren  och  ett  talrbr  mynnande  pi 
v&nstra  sidan  om  densamma.** 

This  is  a  description  of  stage  layout  and  properties,  nothing 
more.  Evidently  there  are  two  exits,  the  large,  arched  exit  with 
two  glass  doors  leading  to  the  outside,  and  a  single  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  other  parts  of  the  house.**  The  properties  on  the  stage  are 
real  as  far  as  pots  and  pans  are  concerned.  The  back  wall  run¬ 
ning  obliquely  across  the  stage  would  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
theatregoer,  whether  or  not  it  would  tend  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  reality. 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  drama  is  enacted  with  this  one  setting 
in  the  large  kitchen,  it  is  clear  that  the  illusion  of  reality  will 


*‘/Wd.,  p.  117. 


«  Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  131,  144,  166, 171,  176. 
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not  be  broken  by  the  artificial  curtain  fall  and  change  of  scenes. 
Moreover,  a  scene  laid  in  the  kitchen  tends  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  naturalness  as  opposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  in  the  drawing  room.  As  a  result,  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  are  unconsciously  persuaded  that  this  must  be  a  naturalis¬ 
tic  drama.  Certainly  the  stage  arrangement  and  appearance 
suggest  that  the  audience  will  be  in  contact  with  something 
close  to  actuality. 

Geographically  we  must  assume  that  we  are  in  Sweden. 
When,  for  example,  Jean  suggests  flight,  he  mentions  Malmo 
as  the  first  stop  on  a  journey  to  Italy.”  We  know  that  the 
kitchen  is  in  a  building  on  a  count’s  estate,  but  just  where,  the 
estate  is  located  in  Sweden  we  do  not  know.  Strindberg  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  an  exact  location 
for  the  setting. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  action,  it  is  “midsommarnatten,” 
the  night  of  June  23  and  the  morning  of  June  24.”  Should  we 
accept  Strindberg’s  statement  in  the  Foreword  that  the  action 
of  the  drama  was  derived  from  an  incident  in  life  occurring  a 
number  of  years  earlier,”  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the 
time  is  several  years  prior  to  1888.  This  would  satisfy  Zola’s 
specification  for  contemporaneity,  although  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  requirement  for  a  definite  time. 

The  relation  between  the  time  consumed  by  the  presentation 
of  Froken  Julie  and  the  time  indicated  by  the  action  is  satis¬ 
factory,  as  regards  the  illusion  of  reality.  Strindberg  says  that 
the  drama  should  last  for  an  hour  and  a  half.”  The  actual  time 
represented  by  the  action  of  the  drama  is  longer.  The  play  opens 
with  Jean’s  conversation  with  Kristin.  Jean  has  returned  to  the 
estate  after  driving  the  Count  to  the  railway  station,  and  we 
may  assume  that  he  has  taken  part  in  one  or  two  dances  before 
entering  the  kitchen  to  talk  with  Kristin.*^  At  the  end  of  the 
drama  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  kitchen  and  the  Count  has  al¬ 
ready  returned  to  the  estate  and  to  his  room.**  He  went  away  to 
spend  the  festive  night  with  relatives,**  and  the  two  trips  on  the 

M  Ibid.,  p.  146.  M  Ibid.,  pp.  115,  119.  »  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

Ibid.,  p.  109.  "Ibid.,p.m. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  171,  184,  186.  »» Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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train  as  well  as  going  to  the  station  and  coming  from  it^°  re¬ 
quired  an  amount  of  time  sufficient  for  us  to  assume  a  period  of 
from  six  to  ten  hours  as  that  represented  by  the  action  of  the 
play.  Zola  would  readily  have  admitted  such  condensation  of 
time  as  reasonable  and  perhaps  as  inevitable. 

The  drama  opens  in  the  dusk  of  Midsummer’s  Eve  and  closes 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  next  morning.  It  opens  at  the  proper 
time  for  flirtatiousness,  dreaminess,  romance;  and  it  closes  at 
the  proper  time  for  awakening,  disillusionment,  drab  reality. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  night,  at  the  time  of  festivity,  the  kitchen 
floor  is  strewn  with  twigs  of  juniper,  and  there  are  birch  branches 
in  the  room.  After  the  ballet  scene  we  are  conscious  of  the 
emptied  firkin  and  anker,  the  drinking  glasses,  and  the  general 
disorder.  The  pre-seduction  scene  is  an  invitation  to  festivity; 
the  post-seduction  scene  is  a  ruin.  The  two  phases  patently 
symbolize  Julie  before  and  after  the  ballet  scene. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  social  phases  of  the  drama,  we  think 
first  of  all  of  the  occasion.  Midsummer’s  Night.  This  is  a  time  of 
rejoicing,  with  much  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing.  It  is  the 
time  that  spring  love  reaches  its  zenith,  and  heads  are  tem¬ 
porarily  turned.  It  is  also  the  time  of  trolls  and  strange  spirits 
of  the  nqrthlands.  Strindberg  gives  some  weight  to  these  notions 
when  he  has  Julie  say,  “Har  jag  varit  rusig,  har  jag  g4tt  i 
drbmmen  denna  natt?  Midsommarnatten!”"  And  still  later,  we 
note  this  conversation: 

Frdken.  . . .  A — det  fir  solen  som  gir  opp! 

Jean.  Och  d&  spricker  trollet! 

Frdken.  Ja,  det  fir  trollen  som  varit  ute  i  natt! . . .  .^ 

Prior  to  the  seduction  Jean  had  said,  “Vi  ska  sova  pi  nio  mid- 
sommarblomster  i  natt,  si  bli  vi  sanndrommade!  frbken!”" 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Strindberg  has  chosen  a  festive 

**  We  note  that  Jean  took  the  Count  to  the  station  but  did  not  meet  the 
train  by  which  the  Count  returned.  How  the  Count  returned  to  the  estate  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  would  have  been  wholly  disruptive  of  the  action  had  Jean  been 
forced  to  drive  to  the  station  after  his  master.  The  element  of  suspense — waiting 
for  the  Count’s  return — ^would  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

«  XXni,  p.  151.  **  Ihid.,  p.  172. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  133.  Cf.  also  Nordisk  FamUjebok  (Stockholm,  1913),  Vol.  18,  p. 
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occasion  that  lends  plausibility  to  mutual  seduction,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  ballet  scene — a  description  of  a  Mid¬ 
summer  Eve’s  celebration — should  not  be  reasonably  authentic. 

In  our  study  of  the  setting  of  Froken  Julie  we  are,  of  course, 
vitally  interested  in  other  phases  of  the  social  backgrounds: 
political,  economic,  religious,  moral,  educational,  domestic,  and 
everything  else  that  is  pertinent.  Politically  little  or  nothing  is 
revealed.  The  unseen  Count  is  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  and 
thus  also  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  of  the  country.  Again, 
when  Jean  is  talking  about  flight,  Julie  reminds  him  that  there 
are  no  barriers  between  them  anymore.  But  Jean  insists  that 
barriers  exist. 

. . .  Det  finns  skrankor  mellan  oss  knnu,  sd  Iknge  vi  vistas  i  detta  hus — 
det  finns  det  forflutna,  det  finns  greven — och  jag  har  aldrig  trkffat  ndgon  person, 
som  jag  har  sidan  respekt  for — jag  behSver  bara  se  bans  handskar  ligga  pi  en 
stol,  si  kinner  jag  mig  liten — jag  behbver  bara  hSraklockandiroppe,  si  far  jag 
ihop  som  en  skygg  hist — och  nir  jag  nu  ser  bans  stdvlar  sti  dir  si  raka  och  ka- 
vata,  si  drar  det  i  ryggen  pi  mig!  (Sparkar  till  stdvlarna.)  Vidskepelse, fdrdomar, 
som  man  har  lirt  oss  frin  barndomen — men  som  man  kan  glomma  lika  litt. 
Kom  till  ett  annat  land  bara,  dir  det  ir  republik,  och  man  stir  pi  nisan  fdr  min 
portiers  livri — pi  nisan  ska  man  sti,  sel  men  jag  ska  det  inte!  Jag  ir  inte  fodd 
till  att  sti  pi  nisan,  fdr  det  finns  stoS  i  mig,  det  finns  karaktir,  och  bara  jag  fir 
fatt  i  forsta  grenen,  ska  ni  se  mig  klittra!  Jag  ir  betjint  i  dag,  men  nista  ir  ir 
jag  proprietir,  om  tio  ir  ir  jag  rentier,  och  sedan  reser  jag  till  Ruminien,  liter 
dekorera  mig,  och  kan — mirk  vil  jag  siger  kan — sluta  som  greve!^ 

It  is  obvious  that  Jean  regards  the  social  position  as  one 
determined  wholly  by  economic  status.  He  has  the  ambitions 
of  a  climber."  He  desires  to  go  to  a  country  with  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  order  to  get  away  from  all  the  condition¬ 
ing  influences  of  his  native  land;  yet  his  aim  is  to  become  like 
his  master,  the  Count.  Thus,  we  readily  see  that  there  is  little 
or  nothing  of  a  direct  political  nature  in  the  setting  of  Froken 
Julie.  Rather,  it  is  marked  strongly  by  the  matter  of  social 
position. 

The  drama  may,  or  may  not,  present  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Sweden  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  Foreword  Strindberg  says  that 

«  XXIII,  pp.  146-147. 

"  Cf.  A.  Jolivet,  Le  thidtre  de  Strindberg  (Paris,  1931),  p.  171. 
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“Froken  Julie  ar  aven  en  rest  frin  den  gamla  krigaradeln,  som 
nu  gir  undan  for  den  nya  nerv-  eller  stora-hjarn  adeln.  .  .  . 
Thus,  we  may  assume  that  he  set  out  to  represent  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  nobility.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that  the 
prime  example  of  that  social  stratum,  the  Count,  never  appears 
in  the  drama;  it  is  his  family  background  that  is  betrayed  by  his 
loquacious  daughter.  With  the  large  number  of  servants  taking 
part  in  the  ballet  scene,  we  should  consider  the  Count  a  well-to- 
do  man.  The  contrary,  however,  seems  to  be  the  case.  Julie 
tells  Jean  that  after  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the  estate,  a  fire 
started  by  Julie’s  mother,  “Vi  stodo  p4  bar  backe  och  mdste 
sova  i  vagnarna.”  It  was  possible  to  rebuild  only  with  money 
borrowed  from  the  mother’s  lover.^^  In  other  words,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  this  estate  is  rotten,  despite  the  appearance 
of  sufficiency  and  even  of  wealth. 

The  difference  in  the  social  strata  is  emphasized  by  the 
servants  in  the  drama,  Jean  and  Kristin.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Jean  is  outraged  by  the  rearing  that  has  made  him 
cringe  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Count’s  boots.  He  cannot 
accept  with  good  grace  a  position  that  makes  him  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  those  placed  by  accident  of  birth  in  the 
ruling  class.  Kristin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  born  servant. 
She  feels  superior  to  some  of  the  other  servants,  for  she  cries 
out,  “Jag  har  alltid  haft  sd  mycket  aktning  for  mig  sjalv  .  .  . 
sd  att  jag  aldrig  sankt  mig  under  mitt  stdnd.  Kom  och  sag  att 
grevens  kokerska  haft  ndgot  med  ryktarn  eller  svindrangen! 
Kom  och  sag  det!”^*  At  the  same  time,  she  cannot  continue 
working  for  the  Count  when  she  learns  that  Julie,  like  Kristin 
herself,  has  had  relations  with  Jean.  She  can  exist  in  comfort 
only  with  the  notion  that  there  are  “battre  folk”  to  whom  one 
may  look  up.  With  that  gone,  her  whole  world  crumbles.^*  Lamm 
looks  upon  Kristin  as  a  figure  that  illustrates  a  phase  of  Swedish 
character.®®  In  this  respect,  then,  we  may  assume  that  part  of 
the  social  setting  is  derived  from  actual  observations,  the  part 
that  is  created  by  the  presence  of  Kristin. 

*«  XXIII,  p.  105.  » Ibid.,  pp.  158-159. 

« Ibid.,  p.  180.  « Ibid.,  p.  169. 

*“  Strindbergs  dramer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  315-316. 
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The  domestic  institution  receives  some  attention  through 
Julie’s  depiction  of  her  family  background.®^  Whether  this  is 
an  authentic  picture  derived  from  actual  observations,  or  part 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  author,  may  be  a  moot  question.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  background  of  this  man- 
hating  Julie  has  been  provided  by  Strindberg’s  own  creative 
imagination.  It  is  marked  by  the  duplicities  of  the  female,  with 
the  male  more  or  less  an  innocent  victim.  The  domestic  scene 
in  Froken  Julie  is  one  that  is  typically  Strindbergian:  the  un¬ 
happy  home  brought  about  by  the  incompatibility  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  with  the  latter  more  at  fault  than  the  former. 

Morally,  we  observe  in  this  play  that  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  novels  of  Zola;  that  is,  no  social  stratum  seems  to  be 
fundamentally  different  from  the  others.  The  differences  are 
only  superficial,  for  essentially  people  of  all  classes  are  much 
the  same.  Thus,  when  Julie  says,  “Inte  lever  vi  som  ni,  nar  vi 
aro  fastfolk,”  Jean  answers  boldly,  “Ar  det  sakert  det? — Ja,  for 
mig  ar  det  inte  vart  att  froken  gbr  sig  oskyldig.  .  .  .  ”®*  And 
when  Kristin  is  disturbed  about  working  for  such  shameless 
people,  Jean  declares,  “Ja,  men  det  ar  ju  en  trost  for  oss  att  de 
andra  inte  aro  en  bit  battre  an  vi!’’®*  Strindberg  has  placed 
Julie  and  her  mother,  the  late  Countess,  on  a  par  with  Kristin. 
The  mother  had  a  lover,  and  Julie  and  Kristin  have  had  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  same  man — Jean.  Again,  Kristin  and  Jean  are 
guilty  of  little  household  thefts,  but  Julie’s  mother  was  an 
arsonist  and  her  lover,  a  manufacturer,  was  a  thief.  Indeed, 
Julie  herself  stole  from  her  father  to  provide  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  flight  from  Sweden.®*  Thus,  for  Strindberg  as  well  as  for 
Zola  social  stratum  is  no  index  to  moral  behavior. 

The  religious  institution  is  also  given  scant  treatment.  In 
the  Foreword  Strindberg  announces,  “Skulden  har  naturalisten 
utstrukit  med  Gud.  .  .  .  ”®®  This  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with 
Zola,  whose  primary  concern  was  reliance  on  scientific  fact. 
Thus,  from  Strindberg  there  is  little  to  be  expected  by  way  of 
sympathetic  treatment  of  religion.  The  attitude,  indeed,  is 
unchanged  from  that  of  the  earlier  drama  Fadren,  in  which  the 

«  XXIII,  pp.  157-159.  « Ibid.,  p.  140. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  169.  M  p.  172.  66  /Mi.,  p.  105. 
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Captain  says  to  his  old  nurse,  “Det  ar  markvardigt,  att  bara  du 
talar  om  gud  och  kkrleken,  blir  din  rost  si  bird  och  dina  ogon 
si  hatfulla.”“  There  is  no  sign  of  religious  charity  in  Froken 
Julie.  In  a  scene  more  artificial  than  plausible,  a  scene  that  may 
well  be  called  theatrical,  Julie  in  a  fit  of  remorse  kneels  on.  the 
stage  and  prays  for  help.*’'  Near  the  end  of  the  drama,  however, 
Julie  declares  that  she  will  not  put  the  blame  on  Jesus  for  what 
has  happened  to  her;  she  knows  that  she  herself  will  have  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  the  consequences.**  It  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  on  her  part  against  the  traditional  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  release  from  guilt  for  one’s  doings,  or,  perhaps  it  is  Strind¬ 
berg  speaking  through  Julie.  Again,  Jean’s  religious  belief  con¬ 
sists  of  mere  affirmation  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  deity 
coupled  with  going  to  church  regularly.**  It  is  rather  Kristin, 
who  is  guilty  of  fornication  and  of  household  thefts,  whom 
Strindberg  makes  the  mouthpiece  of  conventional  religious  ex¬ 
pression.  Kristin  sins  without  pangs  of  conscience,  for  she  is 
convinced  that  her  faith  automatically  guarantees  salvation.'* 

In  brief  r6sum6,  we  note  that  Strindberg  pays  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  stage  properties  and  layout.  Geographically,  however, 
he  is  very  indefinite;  chronologically,  not  much  less  so.  The  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  social  setting  is  that  of  class  distinction, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  superficiality  of  the  difference. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  try  to  answer  this  question:  As 
regards  setting  does  Froken  Julie  fulfil  the  specifications  for 
naturalistic  literature? 

First  of  all,  we  must  admit  that  the  kitchen  bears  the  im¬ 
print  of  actuality.  As  far  as  possible,  Strindberg  tried  to  repro¬ 
duce  on  the  stage  the  kitchen  of  a  count’s  estate.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  remember  that  naturalism  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  by  locus  alone  or  by  actuality  alone;  it  is  established  by  an 
objective  analysis  of  an  actual  setting  which  functions  as  a  de¬ 
termining  influence  on  the  dramatis  personae.  The  kitchen  is 
only  a  part  of  the  setting,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  influ¬ 
ence,  it  is  relatively  unimportant. 

« Ihid.,  p.  34.  ”  Ihid.,  p.  151.  Ibid.,  p.  184. 

« Ihid.,  p.  162.  « Ihid.,  pp.  181-182. 
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Again,  we  observe  that  the  ballet  scene  is  doubtless  authen¬ 
tic;  so  too,  the  depiction  of  a  nineteenth-century  type  of  servant 
in  Kristin.  Yet  neither  the  ballet  scene  nor  the  servant  is  a 
determining  influence  in  the  actions  of  Julie  and  Jean.  Strind¬ 
berg  has  made  no  genuine  study  of  social  backgrounds,  and  thus 
he  has  failed  to  introduce  the  social  setting  as  a  significant  force 
in  the  drama.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  for  any  other 
conclusion  but  this:  The  setting,  like  other  elements  of  Frdken 
Julie,  owes  too  much  to  Strindberg’s  imagination  to  warrant 
the  naturalistic  qualification. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  SEAL  LORE 

Alexander  H.  Krappe 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

A  N  ICELANDIC  tale  of  Jon  Arnason’s  well-known  and  just- 
^  ly  famous  collection  contains  the  following  passage 

A  man  of  Myrdal,  in  passing  by  a  cave  one  early  morning,  noticed  music 
and  dancing  going  on  inside,  while  a  number  of  seal  skins  were  lying  outside. 
He  took  one  of  these  home,  locking  it  in  a  chest.  On  passing  again  by  the  grotto, 
he  beheld  a  pretty  girl  entirely  without  clothes  and  weeping  bitterly.  She  was 
none  other  than  the  seal  whose  skin  he  had  taken.  He  gallantly  consoled  her  and 
took  her  to  his  house.  Taking  a  liking  to  her,  he  subsequently  married  her,  and 
they  had  many  children;  but  she  was  often  seen  sitting  near  the  window,  looking 
yearningly  out  to  sea.  Ongoing  out,  he  was  always  careful  to  take  with  him  the 
key  of  the  chest,  in  which  the  seal  skin  lay  safely  locked  up.  One  fatal  day,  how¬ 
ever,  he  forgot  the  key  and,  returning  home,  found  that  his  wife  had  disappeared: 
she  had  donned  the  skin  and  swum  out  to  sea.  Our  farmer  often  noticed  a  seal 
swimming  near  his  boat,  and  he  always  had  luck  in  his  fishing.  His  children,  too, 
often  saw  the  seal,  who  presented  them  with  multicolored  fish  and  seashells;  but 
their  mother  never  returned. 

An  Icelandic  tradition  has  it  that  seals  cannot  assume  human 
form  at  will:  only  on  St.  John’s  Eve  are  they  allowed  to  take  off 
their  seal  skins  and  to  appear  as  human  beings,  when  they  make 
merry  with  men,  singing  and  dancing  in  their  company.*  A 
similar  belief  is  found  in  the  Faroe  islands,  except  that  there 
it  is  not  at  Midsummer  but  at  the  Epiphany  that  they  enjoy 
this  privilege.*  In  the  same  archipelago  variants  of  Arnason’s 
story  are  current.  One  of  these  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  Ice¬ 
landic.*  In  another  there  are  some  complications:  The  seal  wife 
is  married  to  a  seal  and  has  two  children  by  him.  One  night  she 

*  K.  Maurer,  Isldndische  Volkssagen  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1860,  p.  173; 
G.  E.  J.  Powell  and  E.  Magnfisson,  Icelandic  Legends,  London,  1866,  Vol.  II,  p. 
xliv;  M.  Lehmann-Filh6s,  Isldndische  Volkssagen,  Leipzig,  1889-1891,  Vol.  II, 
p.  16;  A.  Avenstrup  und  E.  Treitel,  Isldndische  Mdrchen  und  Volkssagen,  Berlin, 
1919,  p.  258;  Hans  und  Ida  Naumann,  Isldndische  V olksmdrchen,  Jena,  1923,  pp. 
130-131. 

*  Maurer,  op.  cit.,  p.  172;  Lehmann-Filhfo,  loc.  cil.;  W.  Golther,  Handbuch 
der  germanischen  Mythologie,  Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  149-150;  Paul  Herrmann,  Island 
in  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1907,  Vol.  II,  p.  175;  Avenstrup- 
Treitel,  op.  cit.,  p.  257;  Naumann,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

*  Naumann,  op.  cit.,  p.  295;  O.  L.  Jiriczek,  Zeitschrift  d.  Vereins  f.  Volks- 
kunde,  Vol.  II  (1892),  p.  15. 

*  J.  M.  Thiele,  Danske  Folkesagn,  Vol.  IH  (Copenhagen,  1820),  pp.  51-52. 
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appears  to  her  human  husband  in  a  dream,  warning  him,  when 
he  goes  out  to  kill  seals  on  the  following  day,  to  spare  her  family, 
of  whose  members  she  gives  him  an  exact  description.  The  dream 
is  disregarded,  and  the  offended. seal  woman  pronounces  a  heavy 
curse  upon  the  whole  community.® 

The  motive  of  the  fair  partner  in  seal  shape  recurs  in  the 
Shetlands  and  Orkneys;  witness  the  following  story:* 

A  fisherman  one  day  beholds  two  pretty  girls  disporting  themselves  on  the 
sea-shore.  At  a  short  distance  two  seal  skins  are  spread  on  the  ground.  As  he 
takes  up  one  of  these  to  examine  it,  the  two  girls  rush  upon  the  spot;  one  of  them 
seizes  the  skin  he  had  left  where  he  had  found  it,  dons  it,  and  plunges  into  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  a  seal.  The  other  begs  the  fisherman  to  return  to  her  her  own. 
This  he  declines  to  do  but  takes  her  with  him  and  marries  her.  In  due  course  she 
gives  birth  to  two  children.  The  denoitemetU  is  the  same  as  in  the  Faroe  and 
Icelandic  tales:  one  day  she  finds  the  skin  which  he  had  carefully  hidden,  dons 
it,  and  disappears  in  the  company  of  another  seal. 

A  similar  story  seems  to  have  been  current  in  Scotland;  for 
according  to  Marian  Cox  there  has  been  exhibited  before  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  a  photograph  of  an  old  Scotch  woman  who 
proudly  claimed  to  be  the  granddaughter  of  a  seal  and  who  used 
to  tell  the  tale  of  how  her  grandfather  had  captured  and  married 
a  seal  maid.^ 

From  Scotland,  too,  hails  the  story  of  the  fisherman  who  is 
drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  and  shown 
into  a  house  inhabited  by  seals.  There  his  guide  hands  him  a 
knife,  which  he  recognizes  as  his  own  and  which  he  had  lost 
when  striking  a  seal  which  afterwards  escaped.  The  guide  shows 
him  the  wounded  seal,  who  is,  he  declares,  his  father.  The  fisher¬ 
man  is  then  asked  to  bandage  the  wound  with  his  own  hands, 
and  the  wounded  seal  immediately  recovers.*  The  seal  then  re- 

*  Jiriczek,  loc.  cit.;  W.  A.  Craigie,  Scandinavian  Folk-Lore,  London,  1896, 
pp.  231  ff.;  Naumann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  295  ff. 

*  P.  Kennedy,  Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts,  London,  1866,  p.  122; 
E.  Cosquin,  Contes  poptdaires  de  Lorraine,  Paris  [1886],  Vol.  II,  p.  22,  n.  2;  F.  J. 
Child,  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  Boston,  1883-1898,  No.  113 
(Vol.  II,  p.  494);  cf.  also  Vol.  Ill,  p.  518;  G.  F.  Black  and  N.  M.  Thomas,  Exam¬ 
ples  of  Printed  Folk-Lore  Concerning  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  London, 
1903,.pp.  170  ff.;  pp.  184-185. 

*  M.  R.  Cox,  An  Introduction  to  Folk-Lore,  London,  1895,  p.  101. 

'  This  is  of  course  the  ancient  theme  of  the  lance  of  Achilles  curing  Telephus, 
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turns  him  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  to  his  own  people, 
not  however  without  having  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from  him 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  henceforth  abstain  from  seal-hunting.® 
The  same  tale  was  known  already  to  Gervasius  of  Tilbury, 
who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He,  however,  does  not 
speak  of  a  seal:  A  youth  on  board  a  ship  wounds  a  dolphin, 
whereupon  a  terrible  storm  breaks  loose.  Then  a  horseman, 
whose  steed  was  quietly  walking  on  the  waves,  demands  that 
the  person  of  the  evil-doer  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  demand 
is  complied  with,  and  the  culprit  is  led  to  a  place  where  he 
beholds  a  wounded  knight,  who  is  none  other  than  the  wounded 
dolphin.  Having  bandaged  his  wounds  and  restored  him  to 
health,  he  is  safely  conducted  back  to  his  ship.*® 

In  an  Irish  story  a  king’s  son  comes  to  a  queer-looking  empty 
house,  in  which  he  is  invited  to  help  himself  to  the  food.  Then 
three  seals  enter  the  hall,  quietly  throw  off  their  transformation 
caps,  and  sit  down  to  dinner.  They  are,  however,  of  the  male  sex: 
handsome  men,  who  present  him  with  three  marvelous  gifts. 
Then  they  again  don  their^caps  and  leave  in  the  shape  of  seals.** 
In  a  second  Irish  tale,,  from  Clare  Island,  we  are  told  how 
some  men  went  seal-hunting  and  wounded  three  of  the  animals, 
which  managed,  however,  to  submerge  and  to  escape.  A  severe 
storm  then  overtook  the  hunters,  who  found  shelter  on  an 
island.  In  the  house  where  they  sought  hospitality  they  found 
three  men  with  terrible  wounds  in  their  backs,  who  made  them¬ 
selves  known  as  the  seals  they  had  hunted.  The  men  had  to 
promise  never  to  hunt  seals  again,  and  the  storm  fell.** 

A  third  Irish  story  reads  as  follows:** 

A  seal-hunter  is  left  marooned  in  a  cave  by  a  storm  which  obliges  his  com- 


who  had  been  wounded  by  that  lance;  cf.  Revue  d’Ethnograpkie  et  des  Traditions 
populaires,  Vol.  VI  (1926),  pp.  432-435. 

*  Jacob  und  Wilhelm  Grimm,  Irische  Elfenmdrchen,  Mtinchen-Leipzig, 
(1906),  pp.  Ixiii-lxxxii;  Th.  Keightley,  The  Fairy  Mythology,  London,  1892,  p. 
394;  L.  Brueyre,  Contes  populaires  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  Paris,  1875,  p.  267. 

*•  Ed.  Leibniz  (Script,  rer.  Brunsv.,  Vol.  I,  p.  981);  cf.  Keightley,  op.  cit., 
p.  467. 

**  W.  Larminie,  West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Romances,  London,  1893,  pp.  224- 
225. 

“  N.  Colgan,  Proc.Royal  Irish  Academy, WolXXXl  (A)  [1911-15],  pp.26-27. 

M/Wd.,pp.  27-28. 
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rades  to  make  for  home.  .As  he  lies  hidden  in  a  corner,  he  beholds  a  shoal  of  seals 
returning  home,  shedding  their  skins,  and  turning  into  men  and  women.  Then 
they  go  to  sleep,  the  men  separately  and  the  women  separately.  Our  hero  then 
seizes  one  of  the  women's  seal-skins  and  hides  it.  As  a  result,  the  woman  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  left  behind  the  next  day.  He  takes  a  liking  to  her,  and  they  are 
married  by  the  priest.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  have  two  children;  but. 
in  the  end  she  succeeds  in  laying  hold  of  her  seal-skin  and  swims  ofi  as  a  seal, 
leaving  her  children  behind. 

To  these  Irish  stories  we  must  add  the  curious  tradition  about 
the  clan  of  the  MacCodrums,  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  seals.  They  retained,  along  with  an  amphibious  shape,  the 
human  soul  and,  at  times,  human  form.  They  were,  in  fact, 
seals  by  day  but  human  creatures  at  night.  No  MacCodrum, 
if  in  his  proper  senses,  would  think  of  firing  a  gun  at  a  seal.‘^ 

So  far  our  theme  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  known  also  in  the  Baltic.  Thus,  Ernst  Moritz 
Arndt  knew  a  tradition  according  to  which  nixes  leave  their 
moist  abode  and  come  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  seals.  But 
if  they  lose  their  seal-skins,  they  are  obliged  to  stay  on  earth. 
They  may  conclude  marriages  with  human  beings;  but  the  off¬ 
spring  of  such  unions  is  characterized  by  a  thin  membrane  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  and  a  certain  resemblance  of  the  wrists  to 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  forepaws  of  a  seal.“  It  is  clear,  at 
all  events,  that  it  was  the  belief  in  the  human  nature  of  seals 
which  attracted  the  swanmaiden  type  of  story,  which  is  known 
to  have  originated  in  India  and  to  have  been  diffused  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Old  World.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  metamorphosis  story  is  not 
necessarily  attached  to  the  seal:  Gervasius  of  Tilbury  speaks  of  a 
dolphin.  Still  more  curious  is  the  tale  related  by  an  ancient 
Egyptian  text  of  uncertain  date  and  translated  by  A.  Wiede¬ 
mann,”  reporting  how  the  enemies  of  Ra,  the  great  Egyptian 

Alexander  Nicolson,  A  Collution  of  Gaelic  Proverbs  and  Familiar  Phrases 
Based  on  Macintosh's  Collection,  Edinburgh,  1882,  p.  150. 

^  Kurt  Heckscher,  Die  Volkskunde  des  germanischen  Kulturkreises,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1925,  p.  86. 

Helge  Holmstrom,  Studier  over  Svanjungfrumotivet  i  VolundarquilSa  och 
annorstddes,  Mahno,  1919.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ‘seal-maiden  type’  (as  it 
may  be  called)  is  found  also  in  the  Baltic;  cf.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XLV  (1934),  p.  72. 

A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  London,  1897,  p.  70. 
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sun  god,  took  refuge  in  the  water  (i.e.,  the  Nile)  and  were 
promptly  transformed  into  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

We  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  these  “enemies  of 
Ra”;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians'^*:  the  enemies  of  one’s  own  social  group  are  usually 
also  the  enemies  of  God.  This  Egyptian  story  was  too  good  to  be 
lost  to  non-Egyptians,  and  it  seems  to  have  gained  some  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  though  no  text  seems  to 
have  come  down  to  us.  What  justifies  our  conclusion  none  the 
less  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Baltic  we  find  certain  curious  tradi¬ 
tions  which  deserve  some  discussion.  The  Livonians  call  seals 
“Children  of  Pharaoh,”  and  say  that  they  are  the  men  of 
Pharaoh’s  army  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  when  they  pursued 
Moses  and  the  fugitive  Israelites.- A  similar  tradition  is  found 
among  the  Letts,  Estonians,  and  Finns.'*  The  Lapps,  figura¬ 
tively,  call  the  seal  “Pharaoh’s  Daughter.”  In  Iceland,  Pharaoh’s 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  seals  and  the 
army  dogs  into  grossbeaks  (a  sea-bird).  At  Midsummer  Night 
and  Twelfth  Night  they  come  ashore  in  human  form  to  dance 
and  sing.'* 

We  thus  have  the  following  curious  situation:  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  tale  relating  how  Ra’s  (i.e., 
Pharaoh’s)  enemies  are  transformed  into  animals  living  in  the 
Nile;  on  the  other,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  North 
European  variants  presupposing  a  common  archetype,  in  which 
Pharaoh’s  soldiers  are  transformed  into  seals.  The  “missing  link” 
seems  to  be  some  rabbinical  story,  based  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
text,  but  reversing  it,  as  it  were:  instead  of  Ra  metamorphosing 
the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  Jahveh  who  transformed 
the  Egyptians,  thus  avenging  his  people  on  their  persecutors. 
Like  many  Jewish  narratives,  those  of  the  Solomon  cycle,  for 
example,  this  story  appears  to  have  reached  Byzantium  and  to 
have  spread  thence  northward  to  the  Baltic  and  to  Scandinavia, 
carried  thither,  presumably,  by  returning  members  of  the  im¬ 
perial  guard. 

In  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  the  Egyptians  considered  themselves  as 
the  only  true  people;  all  other  peoples  were  descended  from  enemies  of  the  gods. 
Cf.  Wiedemann,  Herodols  Zweites  Buck,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  43. 

»« O.  Loorits,  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XLV  (1934),  pp.  68  ff. 

*’  0.  Dahnhardt,  Natursagen,  Leipzig-Berlin,  1907-1913,  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 
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At  all  events,  no  great  effort  was  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Byzantines  when  they  adopted  and  transmitted  the  hypothetical 
Jewish  story.  In  Homeric  and  pre-Homeric  times  the  Greeks 
had  been  quite  familiar  with  such  fancies.  In  the  Odyssey  (IV. 
456  ff.)  Proteus  is  referred  to  as  the  lord  of  seals  and  in  the 
original  legend  was  presumably  caught  in  the  shape  of  a  seal.®® 
The  nereid  Psamathe,  the  mother  of  Phokos,  transforms  herself 
into  a  seal  to  escape  the  pursuits  of  Aiakos.  According  to  Euri¬ 
pides  {Eel.  7),  Psamathe,  whose  name  means  ‘sea-sand,’  is  also 
the  wife  of  Proteus,  the  lord  of  seals.  Phokos  is  a  half-brother  of 
Peleus,  who  is  the  husband  of  the  nereid  Thetis.®^  From  these 
facts  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  Greeks  were 
familiar  with  the  concept  of  a  divine  seal  which,  like  all  divine 
animals,  could  assume  human  shape  at  will. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  fancies,  like  the  Egyptian 
metamorphosis  story  referred  to  above,  originated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  dwellers  of  the  Atlantic 
shores.  I  frankly  see  no  necessity  for  such  an  assumption.  Seal¬ 
ing  was  an  industry  equally  important  in  the  Mediterranean®* 
and  in  the  Atlantic.  Quite  naturally,  a  good  deal  of  folk-lore  then 
began  to  cluster  around  the  useful  animal  on  which  the  lives  of 
the  fishermen  and  their  families  so  largely  depended. 

The  available  evidence  would  probably  not  suffice  to  prove  , 
that  Phokos  was  the  totemic  ancestor  of  the  Phocians.  Nor  is  the 
Irish  tale  of  the  MacCodrums  as  satisfactory  as  would  be  de¬ 
sirable,  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  seal  clan  by  that  name. 
There  is,  however,  more  to  the  matter.  A  Connacht  tribe,  the 
Clanna  Coneely  (from  coneely  ‘seal’)  abstained  from  eating  seal, 
on  the  plea  that  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  the  forebears 
of  the  tribe  had  been  turned  into  seals.®*  Here  the  metamorpho¬ 
sis  story,  combined  with  a  food  taboo  and  the  tribal  name, 
clearly  points  to  the  former  existence  of  a  ‘seal  clan,’  whose 
totem  was  the  seal.  If  we  further  assume  (as  we  probably  may) 

***  A.  Klenz,  'Icpdt  Fd^ot,  Halle,  1933,  p.  64. 

”  0.  Kern,  “Der  Robbengott  Phokos,”  Archivf.  Religionswissenschajt,  Vol. 

X  (1907),  pp.  82-87. 

**  Victor  B6rard,  Les  Phfniciens  et  VOdysste,  Paris,  1902-1903,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
62-63. 

**  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,  New  York,  1903,  Vol. 
II,  p.  129. 
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that  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Celts  preceded  the  Scandinavians  in 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  Icelandic  and  Faroe  traditions  regarding  seals 
(exception  being  made  for  the  story  of  the  Egyptians  trans¬ 
formed  into  seals)  were  transmitted  to  the  Scandinavians  by 
people  of  Celtic  speech. 

If  the  seal  was  (and  is)  a  rather  important  game  for  the 
dwellers  of  the  European  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  even  more 
so  for  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland.  We  should  therefore  expect 
the  animal  to  loom  at  least  as  large  in  Eskimo  folk-lore.  Now, 
it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  Eskimos,  too,  believe  in  the 
ability  of  seals  to  assume  human  shape.  They  think,  for  example, 
that  if  too  many  seals  are  caught  in  one  place  they  take  bitter 
revenge:  they  transform  themselves  into  men  and  fall  upon  their 
enemy  at  night  in  his  own  home.*^  The  question  arises:  Did  this 
belief  and  related  traditions  reach  the  Eskimos  through  the 
intermediacy  of  the  Scandinavian  colonists  settled  in  Green¬ 
land  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

Again  we  must  admit  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  We 
have  seen  above  that  in  an  Egyptian  story  Ra  transforms  his 
enemies  into  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Certain  Toradjas 
(in  Celebes)  imagine  that  crocodiles  are  able  to  come  ashore, 
to  shed  their  crocodile  ‘garment,’  and  to  assume  human  shape.” 
If  one  manages  to  burn  the  crocodile  skin,  the  crocodile  must 
remain  ashore,  marries,  and  has  offspring,  and  these  children 
have  the  power  to  entice  crocodiles  out  of  the  water.”  In  other 
words,  the  Eskimo  traditions  share  with  the  Scandinavian  and 
Celtic  ones  only  those  features  which  they  also  have  in  common 
with  a  story  pattern  known  even  in  the  tropics,  except  that  the 
place  of  the  seal  is  taken  by  some  other  game  animal.  That  both 
in  Greenland  and  Europe  these  traditions  should  be  attached 
to  the  seal  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  equally  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  game  animal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
no  further  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  coincidence. 

**  R.  Andree,  Etknographiscke  Parallelen  und  Vergleiche,  Stuttgart,  1878,  p. 

*  L.  L^vy-Bruhl,  The  ‘Soul’  oj  the  Primitive,  London  [1928],  p.  41. 

» Ibid. 
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KING  ALFRED’S  hALGOLAND  AND  OLD 
NORWEGIAN  SYNCOPE 
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Harvard  University 

TN  ALFRED  the  Great’s  version  of  Paulus  Orosius’  Historia 
^  adversum  Paganos  there  occurs  in  the  famous  supplementary 
account  of  the  voyages  of  the  Norwegian  Ottarr  (OE  Ohthere) 
a  statement  concerning  the  latter’s  home  district:  sio  scfr  hdtte 
Hdlgoland,  “that  district  is  called  Helgeland.”*  This  old  regional 
name  is  Old  Norwegian  and  Old  Icelandic  Hdlogaland*  Modern 
Norwegian  and  Continental  Scandinavian  Helgelan<P]  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Icelandic  is  Hdlogaland,  with  the  related  adj.  hdleygskur* 

Now,  alongside  of  ON  Hdlogaland^  one  finds  already  in 
medieval  times  the  syncopated  by-form  Hdlgoland,^  later  yield¬ 
ing  Helgoland.  This  syncope  of  an  unstressed  medial  vowel  is 
thought  to  be  relatively  late,  perhaps  not  occurring  much  before 

*  Ed.  Henry  Sweet,  King  Alfred's  Orosius  {EETS.,  Orig.  Ser.,  No.  79, 1883), 
1, 19, 1. 9,  and  included  in  practically  all  OE  primers;  Ottar  himself  is  mentioned 

‘  by  E.  H.  Lind,  Norsk-islUndska  Dopnamn  (Uppsala,  1905-1915),  col.  825. 

*  Corresponding  approximately  to  the  modern  Nordland  district.  For  a  col¬ 
lection  of  forms  and  spellings  see  Esther  M.  Metxenthin,  Die  Ldnder-  u.  Volker- 
namen  im  altisldndischen  (i.e.,  altnordiscken]  Schriftum  (Bryn  Mawr,  Penn., 
1941),  pp.  39-40,  where  see  also  related  ethnic  names  and  adjectives. 

*  Generally  familiar  through  Ibsen’s  historical  drama  Hcermtendene  pi 
Helgdand  (“The  Vilungs  at  [rtc/]  Helgeland’’  of  William  Archer’s  standard 
English  translation). 

*  Cf.  the  Icelandic  translation  of  Ibsen’s  play  by  E.  0.  Brim  and  IndriSi 
Einarsson:  Vikingarnir  d  Hdlogdandi  (Reykjavik,  1892),  in  which  the  adj.  form 
is  also  used. 

*  Hdloga-  no  doubt  represents  a  petrified  gen.  pi.  of  the  ethnic  name  Hdleyg- 
ir  without  t-mutation;  see  A.  Noreen,  Altislindische  und  altnorwegische  Gram- 
maiik  (4th  ed.,  Halle,  1923),  $392,  ad  init.;  it  is  hard  not  to  associate  this  ethnic 
name  with  that  of  the  Lugians  of  Tacitus  and  Strabo  (see  R.  Much,  Die  Germania 

>  des  Tacitus  [Heidelberg,  1937],  p.  378,  and  idem  in  Hoops’  Reallexikon  under 

“Lugier”) ;  Hd-  “high”  would  perhaps  be  an  honorific  epithet.  Snorri’s  eponymus 
Hdlgi  is,  of  course,  legendary  {Edda — Skdldskaparmdl  §42,  [45],  ed.  F.  J6nsson, 
p.  110);  for  earlier  discussion  of  Snorri’s  etymology  see  Ernst  Wilken’s  ed., 
Glossar,  s.v.  Hglgi. 

*  See  Adolf  Noreen,  Gesckichte  der  nordiscken  Sprachen  (3d  ed.,  Strassburg, 
1913),  §116;  Altisldndische  und  altnorwegische  Grammatik*,  §160,  Anm. 
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1300  (cp.  Noreen,  Gesch.,  loc.  cit.),  but  if  Hdlgoland  in  Alfred’s 
Orosius  is  genuine,  we  must  think  of  the  phenomenon  as  start¬ 
ing  at  least  as  early  as  ca.  890,  when  Alfred  may  be  supposed 
to  have  received  Ottarr’s  report.’  The  Alfredian  spelling  may,  it 
is  true,  be  distorted®  and  hence  only  accidently  correspond  to  the 
syncopated  form  of  later  Scandinavian  record.  Thus,  while  it 
certainly  cannot  be  viewed  as  conclusive  evidence  on  which  to 
redate  this  syncope,  it  should,  however,  probably  be  given  as 
respectful  consideration  as  are  certain  other  OE  forms  (borrow¬ 
ings)  of  Scandinavian  names,  e.g.,  mid- tenth-century  OE  Anldf 
for  later  Olafr,  the  Beowulfian  Onela  for  OSwed.  Ale  (Icel.  Alt), 
and  the  Scandinavian  (apparently  never  native)  name  Ohthere 
of,  for  example,  Beowulf  {ca.  800)  and  the  present  passage,  vs. 
Ottarr.  In  connection  with  the  phonological  point  involved  in 
this  latter  name,  viz.,  the  assimilation  of  ht  to  //,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  regressive  assimilation  is  ordinarily  dated 
a  little  before  900,  yet  if  one  accepts  the  reading  sot  of  the 
Eggjum  rune-stone  as  standing  for  s6tt<*s6ht,  the  beginnings 
of  the  phenomenon  must  be  put  back  (in  Norway,  at  least)  some 
two  hundred  years.®  This  may  also  be  the  case  with  OE  Hdl¬ 
goland. 

’’  Cf  Charles  Plummer,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  (Oxford, 
1902),  p.  157  and  n.  2;  R.  H.  Hodgkin,  A  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (2d  ed.,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1939),  Vol.  n,  p.  629. 

*  By  scribal  error  or  by  some  popular  adaptation  of  the  Norwegian  regional 
names  to  OE  place  names  in  hdlg-,  inflected  forms  of  hdlig,  adj.  (see  Eilert  Ek- 
wall,  Diet.  Engl.  Place-Names,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1940,  p.  202,  col.  1,  s.v.  OE  hdlig), 
though  this  latter  possibility  strikes  me  as  remote,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
Norwegian  name  was  at  that  time  well  enough  known  in  England  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  popular  treatment. 

*  See  Alexander  J6hannesson,  Grammatik  der  urnordischen  Inschriften 
(Heidelberg,  1923),  pp.  82,85,  and  Noreen,  Altislitndische  und  altnorwegische 
Grammatik,  $267,  ad  init.;  for  apparently  later  survivals  of  ht,  even  in  the  very 
name  Oktar,  in  OSwed.,  see  Noreen,  Altschwedische  Grammatik*  (Halle,  1904), 
$233,  Anm.  2. 


